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ON THE HABITS OF ANTS. 


Tue Anthropoid apes no doubt approach nearer to man in bodily 
structure than do any other animals; but when we consider the 
habits of Ants, their social organisation, their large communities, 
elaborate habitations, their roadways, their possession of domestic 
animals, and even in some cases of slaves, it must be admitted that 
they have a fair claim to rank next to man in the scale of intelli- 
gence. They present, moreover, not only a most interesting but also 
a very extensive field of study. In this country we have nearly 
thirty species ; but ants become more numerous, in species as well 
as individuals, in warmer countries, and more than seven hundred 
kinds are known. Even this large number certainly is far short 
of those actually in existence. 

I have kept in captivity nearly half of our British species of ants, 
and at the present moment have in my room more than thirty nests, 
belonging to about twenty species, some of which, however, are not 
English. No two species are identical in habits, and on various 
accounts their mode of life is far from easy to unravel. In the first 
place, most of their time is passed underground : all the education of 
the young, for instance, is carried on in the dark. Again, ants are 
essentially gregarious ; it is in some cases difficult to keep a few alive 
by themselves in captivity, and at any rate their habits under such 
circumstances are entirely altered. If, on the other hand, a whole 
community is kept, then the greater number introduces a fresh element 
of difficulty and complexity. Moreover, within the same species, the 
individuals seem to differ in character, and even the same individual 
will behave very differently under different circumstances. Although, 
then, ants have attracted the attention of many naturalists—Gould, 
De Geer, Swammerdam, Latreille, Leuwenhoeck, Huber—and have 
recently been the object of interesting observations by Frederick 
Smith, Belt, Moggridge, Bates, Mayr, Emery, Forel, and others, 
they still present one of the most promising fields for observation and 
experiment. 
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The larvee of ants, like those of bees and wasps, are small, white, 
legless grubs, somewhat conical in form, being narrower towards the 
head. They are carefully tended and fed, being carried about from 
chamber to chamber by the workers, probably in order to secure the 
most suitable amount of warmth and moisture. I have observed 
also that they are very often sorted according to age. It 
is sometimes very curious in my nests to see them divided 
into groups according to size, so that they remind one of 
a school divided into five or six classes) When full grown 
they turn into pup, sometimes naked, sometimes covered with a 
silken cocoon, constituting the so-called “ant eggs.’ After remain- 
ing some days in this state, they emerge as perfect insects. In 
many cases, however, they would perish in the attempt, if they 
were not assisted, and it is very pretty to see the older ants helping 
them to extricate themselves, carefully unfolding their legs and 
smoothing out the wings, with truly feminine tenderness and 
delicacy. 

Under ordinary circumstances an ants’ nest, like a beehive, consists 
of three kinds of individuals: workers, or imperfect females (which 
constitute the great majority), males, and perfect females. There 
are, however, often several females in an ants’ nest; while, as 
we all know, there is never more than one queen in a hive. The 
queens have wings, but after a single flight they tear off their 
own wings, and do not again quit the nest. In addition to the 
ordinary workers there is in some species a second, or rather a third, 
form of female. In almost any ants’ nest we may see that the 
workers differ more or less in size. The amount of difference, how- 
ever, depends upon the species. In Lasius niger, the small brown 
garden ant, the workers are, for instance, much more uniform than in 
the little yellow meadow ant, or in Atta barbara, where some of them 
are more than twice as large as others. But in certain ants there 
are differences still more remarkable. Thus, in a Mexican species, 
besides the common workers, which have the form of ordinary 
neuter ants, there are certain others in which the abdomen is 
swollen into an immense sub-diaphanous sphere. These individuals 
are very inactive, and principally occupied in elaborating a kind of 
honey.’ In the genus Pheidole—very common in Southern Europe 
—there are also two distinct forms without any intermediate 
gradations; one with heads of the usual proportion, and a second 
with immense heads provided with very large jaws. These latter 
are generally supposed to act as soldiers, and the size of the head 
enables the muscles which move the jaws to be of unusual dimensions, 
though the little ones are also very pugnacious. This differentiation 
of certain individuals so as to adapt them to special functions seems 


(1) Westwood, ‘‘ Modern Ciass. of Insects,’”’ vol. ii. p. 225. 
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tome very remarkable ; for it must be remembered that the difference 
is not one of age or sex. 

The food of ants consists of insects—great numbers of which they 
destroy—of honey, honeydew, and fruit ; indeed, scarcely any animal 
or sweet substance comes amiss to them. Some species—such, for 
instance, as the small brown garden ant—ascend bushes in search of 
aphides. The ant then taps the aphis gently with her antennz, and 
the aphis emits a drop of sweet fluid, which the ant drinks. Some- 
times the ants even build covered ways up to and over the aphides, 
which, moreover, they protect from the attacks of other insects. Our 
English ants do not collect provision for the winter—indeed, their 
food is not of a nature which would admit of this. Some southern 
species, however, collect grain, occasionally in considerable quantities. 
Moreover, though our English ants cannot be said exactly to lay up 
stores, some at least do take steps to provide themselves with food 
in the future. The small yellow meadow ant (Lasius flavus), for 
instance, lives principally on the honeydew of certain aphides which 
suck the roots of grass. The ants collect the aphides in the nest, 
not only watching over them themselves, but, as I have been able 
to satisfy myself, even over their eggs—an act which one is much 
tempted to refer to forethought, and which in such a case implies a 
degree of prudence superior to that of some savages. Besides these 
aphides, many other insects live in ants’ nests. If they are to be 
regarded as domestic animals, then ants have more domestic animals 
than we have. The majority of these ant-guests are beetles. Some 
of them—as, for instance, the curious little Claviger—are quite blind, 
and are only found in ants’ nests, the ant taking just as much care 
of them as of their own young. It is evident, therefore, that in 
some way they are useful or agreeable to the ants. The subject, 
however, is one as yet but little understood, and very difficult to 
study. Grimm and Lespés consider that some of these beetles secrete 
a sweet fluid like the aphides, and from analogy this seems probable. 
Other creatures which habitually live in ants’ nests, like the little 
Beckia albinos or the blind woodlouse (Platyarthrus), perhaps make 
themselves useful as scavengers. 

Nor are ants without their enemies. In addition to birds and 
other larger foes, if you disturb a nest of the brown ants at any 
; time during the summer you will probably see some very small flies 
hovering over them, and every now and then making a dash at 
some particular ant. These flies belong to the genus Phora, and to 
a species hitherto unnamed, which Mr. Verrall has been good enough 
to describe for me. They lay their eggs on the ants, inside which 
the larve live. Other species of the genus are in the same way para- 
sitic on bees. On the 14th of October last I observed that one of 
my ants had a mite attached to the underside of its head. The mite, 
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which is still in the same position, is almost as large as the head. 
The ant cannot remove it herself. She has never come out of the 
nest, so that I could not do it for her, and none of her own com- 
panions from that day to this have thought of performing this 
kind office. 

In character the different species of ants differ very much from 
one another. FF. fusca, the one which is pre-eminently the enslaved 
ant, is, as might be expected, extremely timid; while the nearly 
allied F. cinerea has, on the contrary, a considerable amount of 
individual audacity. F. rufa, the horse ant, according to M. Forel, 
is especially characterised by the want of individual initiative, and 
always moves in troops; he also regards the genus Formica as the 
most brilliant, though some others excel it in other respects, as, for 
instance, in the sharpness of their senses. J”. pratensis worries its slain 
enemies ; J. sanguinea never does. The slave-making ant (P. rufescens) 
is, perhaps, the bravest of all. If a single individual finds herself 
surrounded by enemies, she never attempts to fly, as any other ant 
would, but transfixes her opponents one after another, springing 
right and left with great agility, till at length she succumbs, over- 
powered by numbers. I. scabrinodis is cowardly and thievish ; 
during wars among the larger species they haunt the battle-fields 
and devour the dead. Tetramorium is said to be very greedy; 
Myrmecina very phlegmatic. 

In industry ants are not surpassed even by bees and wasps. They 
work all day, and in warm weather, if need be, even at night too. 
I once watched an ant from six in the morning, and she worked 
without intermission till a quarter to ten at night. I had put her to 
a saucer containing larvee, and in this time she carried off no less than 
a hundred and eighty-seven to the nest. I once had another ant, 
which I employed in my experiments, under observation several 
days. When I came up to London in the morning, and went to 
bed at night, I used to put her in a small bottle, but the moment she 
was let out she began to work again. On one occasion I was away 
from home for a week. On my return I let her out of the bottle, 
placing her on a little heap of larvae about three feet from the nest. 
Under these circumstances I certainly did not expect her to return. 
However, though she had thus been six days in confinement, the 
brave little creature immediately picked up a larva, carried it off to 
the nest, and after half an hour’s rest returned for another. 

We have had hitherto very little information as to the length of 
life in ants. So far, indeed, as the preparatory stages are concerned, 
there is little difficulty in approximately ascertaining the facts— 
namely, that while they take only a few weeks in summer, in some 
species, as our small yellow meadow ants, the autumn larve remain. 
with comparatively little change throughout the winter. It is much 
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more difficult to ascertain the length of life of the perfect insect, on 
account of their gregarious habits, and the difficulty of recognising 
individual ants. It has, however, generally been supposed that 
they live about a season, and this is probably the case; but I have 
still some workers of J cinerea, which I captured at Castellamare 
in November, 1875, and some of F. sanguinea and F. fusca since 
September in that year. They must now, therefore, be at least a 
year and a half old. I have also some queens of F. fusca which 
have been with me since December, 1874, and still seem in perfect 
health. If they lived much longer, and could compare their ex- 
periences, ants would, from their immense numbers, even in tempe- 
rate regions, contend with mankind on no such very unequal terms. 

The behaviour of ants to one another differs very much according 
as they are alone or supported by numerous companions. An ant 
which would run away in the first case, will fight bravely in the second. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, as a general rule, each species 
lives by itself. There are, however, some interesting exceptions. 
The little Stenamma Westwoodii is found exclusively in the nests of 
the much larger F/. rufa and the allied F. pratensis. We do not 
know what the relations between the two species are. The Stenammas, 
however, follow the Formicas when they change their nest, running 
about among them and between their legs, tapping them inquisi- 
tively with their antenne, and even sometimes climbing on to their 
backs, as if for a ride, while the large ants seem to take little notice 
of them. They almost seem to be the dogs—or rather cats—of the 
ants. Another small species, Solenopsis fugax, which makes its 
chambers and galleries in the walls of the nests of larger species, is 
the bitter enemy of its hosts. The latter cannot get at them, 
because they are too large to enter the galleries. The little So/e- 
nopsis, therefore, are quite safe, and, as it appears, make incursions 
into the nurseries of the larger ant, and carry off the larvae as food. 
It is as if we had small dwarfs, about eighteen inches to two feet 
long, harbouring in the walls of our houses, and every now and then 
carrying off some of our children into their horrid dens. 

Most ants, indeed, will carry off the larvee and pupz of others if they 
get a chance; and this explains, or at any rate throws some light 
upon, that most remarkable phenomenon, the existence of slavery 
among ants. If you place a number of larva and pupz in front of 
a nest of the Horse ant, for instance, they are soon carried off; and 
those which are not immediately required for food remain alive for 
some days, though I have never been able to satisfy myself whether 
they are fed by their captors. Both the horse ant and the slave ant 
(F. fusca) are abundant species, and it must not unfrequently occur 
that the former, being pressed for food, attack the latter and carry off 
some of their larvee and pups. Under these circumstances it occa- 
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sionally happens that the pups come to maturity in the nests of the 
horse ant, and nests are sometimes, though rarely, found in which 
with the legitimate owners there are a few /. fuscas. With the horse 
ant this is, however, a very rare and exceptional phenomenon ; but 
with an allied species, F. sanguinea, a species which exists in our 
southern counties and throughout Europe, it has become an esta- 
blished habit. The F. sanguineas make periodical expeditions, 
attack neighbouring nests of J. fusca, and carry off the pupe. 
When the latter come to maturity, they find themselves in a nest 
consisting partly of F. sanguineas, partly of 7. fuscas—the results of 
previous expeditions. They adapt themselves to circumstances, 
assist in the ordinary household duties, and, having no young of their 
own species, feed and tend those of the F. sanguinea. But though 
the J. sanguineas are thus aided by the F. fuscas, they have not them- 
selves lost the instinct of working. It seems not improbable that 
there is some division of functions between the two species, but we 
have as yet no distinct knowledge on this point, and at any rate the 
F. sanguineas can “do” for themselves, and carry on a nest, if 
necessary, without slaves, 

In another species, however, Polyergus rufescens, which is not 
British, this is not the case. They present a striking lesson of the 
degrading tendency of slavery, for they have become entirely depend- 
ent on their slaves. Even their bodily structure has undergone a 
change: their mandibles have lost their teeth, and have become mere 
nippers—deadly weapons indeed, but useless except in war. They 
have lost the greater part of their instincts: their art, that is, the 
power of building ; their domestic habits, for they take no care of their 
own young, all this being done by the slaves; their industry—they 
take no part in providing the daily supplies; if the colony changes 
the situation of its nest, the masters are all carried by the slaves to 
the new one; nay, they have even lost the habit of feeding. _Huber 
placed thirty of them with some larvee and pup and a supply of 
honey in a box. 

‘* At first,” he says, ‘‘ they appeared to pay some little attention to the larva ; 
they carried them here and there, but presently replaced them. More than one 
half of the Amazons died of hunger in less than two days. They had not even 
traced out a dwelling, and the few ants still in existence were languid and 
without strength. I commiserated their condition, and gaye them one of 
their black companions. This individual, unassisted, established order, formed 
a chamber in the earth, gathered together the lary, extricated several young 
ants that were ready to quit the condition of pupie, and preserved the life of the 
remaining Amazons.” ! 

This observation has been fully confirmed by other naturalists. 
Wowever small the prison, however large the quantity of food, these 
stupid creatures will starve in the midst of plenty rather than feed 


(1) Huber, “‘ Natural History of Ants.” 
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themselves. I have had a nest of this species under observation for 
a long time, but never saw one of the masters feeding. I have kept 
isolated specimens for weeks by giving them a slave for an hour or 
two a day to clean and feed them, and under these circumstances 
they remained in perfect health, while but for the slaves they would 
have perished in two or three days. I know no other case in nature 
of a species having lost the instinct of feeding. 

In P. rufescens, the so-called workers, though thus helpless and 
stupid, are numerous, energetic, and in some respects even brilliant. 
In another slave-making species, however, Strongylognathus, the 
workers are much less numerous, and so weak that it is an unsolved 
problem how they contrive to make slaves. 

Lastly, in a fourth species, Anergates atratulus, the workers are 
absent, the males and females living in nests with workers belonging 
to another ant, Zetramorium cespitum. In these cases the Tetra- 
moriums, having no queen, and consequently no young of their own, 
tend the young of the Anergates. It is therefore a case analogous 
to that of Polyergus, but it is one in which slave-owning has almost 
degenerated into parasitism. It is not, however, a case of true 
parasitism, because the Tetramoriums take great care of the Aner- 
gates, and if the nest is disturbed, carry them off to a place of safety. 

M. Forel, in his excellent work on ants, has pointed out that very 
young ants devote themselves at first to the care of the larvae and 
pup, and that they take no share in the defence of the nest or 
other out-of-door work until they are some days old. This seems 
natural, because at first their skin is comparatively soft; and it 
would clearly be undesirable to undertake rough work or run 
into danger until their armour had had time to harden. There 
are, however, reasons for thinking that the division of labour is 
carried still further. I do not allude merely to those cases in which 
there are completely different kinds of workers, but even to the 
ordinary workers. In L. flavus, for instance, it seems probable that 
the duties of the small workers are somewhat different from those of 
the large ones, though no such division of labour has yet been 
detected. In #. fusca I made an observation which surprised me 
very much. In the autumn of 1875 I noticed an ant out feeding 
alone. The next day the same ant was out by herself, and I could 
easily recognise her because by some accident she had lost the 
claws of one of her hind feet. My attention being roused, I watched. 
the nest for some weeks, and saw this same ant out repeatedly, but 
no other. This winter I have kept two nests under close observation 
—that is, I arranged with my daughters and their governess, Miss 
Wendland, most conscientious observers, that we should look at the 
nest once every hour throughout the day, and this has been done 
since the middle of November, with a few exceptions not enough 
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to affect the conclusion. The former nest contains about two 
hundred, the second about four hundred individuals; but as they are 
somewhat torpid, and there are no larve to be fed, much food is 
not required. In each case only two or three individuals came out 
for food, each about twice a day, though some days they did not 
come out at all. Thinking that possibly these specimens were 
unusually voracious, or in some other way abnormal, I imprisoned 
the foragers belonging to one of the nests. The following day two 
others came out for food, and continued coming for several days. 
I then imprisoned them also, when two others came out—showing, 
I think, that the community requires food, and that it was the 
function of certain individuals to obtain it. 

One of the most interesting problems about ants is, of course, to 
determine the amount of their intelligence. In order to test this, 
it seemed to me that one way would be to ascertain some object 
which they would clearly desire, and then to interpose some obstacle 
which a little ingenuity would enable them to overcome. With 
this object in view, I placed food in a porcelain cup on a slip of glass 
surrounded by water, but accessible to the ants by a bridge, consist- 
ing of a strip of paper two-thirds of an inch long and one-third wide. 
Having then put a F. nigra from one of my nests to this food, she 
began carrying it off, and by degrees a number of friends came to 
help her. I then, when about twenty-five ants were so engaged, 
moved the little paper bridge slightly, so as to leave a chasm just 
so wide that the ants could not reach across. They came to the 
edge and tried hard to get over, but it did not occur to them to push 
the paper bridge, though the distance was only about one-third of 
an inch, and they might easily have done so. After trying for about 
a quarter of an hour they gave up the attempt, and returned home. 
This I repeated several times. Then, thinking that paper was a 
substance to which they were not accustomed, I tried the same with 
a bit of straw one inch long and one-eighth of an inch wide. The 
result was the same. I repeated this twice. Again I placed par- 
ticles of food close to and directly over the nest, but connected with 
it only by a passage several feet in length. Under these circumstances 
it would be obviously a saving of time and labour to drop the food 
on to the nest, or at any rate to spring down with it, so as to 
save one journey. But though I have frequently tried the experiment, 
my ants never adopted either of these courses. I arranged matters 
so that the glass on which the food was placed was only raised one- 
third of an inch above the nest. The ants tried to reach down, and 
the distance was so small that occasionally, if another ant passed 
underneath just as one was reaching down, the upper one could step 
on to its back, and so descend; but this only happened acci- 
dentally, and they did not think of throwing the particles down, 
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nor, which surprised me very much, would they jump down them- 
selves. I then placed a heap of fine mould close to the glass, but just so 
far that they could still not reach across. It would have been of course 
quite easy for any ant, by moving a particle of earth for a quarter of 
an inch, to have made a bridge by which the food might have been 
reached, but this simple expedient did not occur to them. On the other 
hand, I then put some provisions in a shallow box with a glass top, 
and a single hole on one side, and put some specimens of Lasius 
niger to the food. As soon as a stream of ants was at work, busily 
carrying supplies off to the nest, and when they had got to know 
the way thoroughly, I poured some fine mould in front of the hole 
so as to cover it up toa depth of about half an inch. I then took 
out the ants which were actually in the box. As soon as they 
had recovered from the shock of this unexpected proceeding on my 
part, they began to run all round and about the box, looking for 
some other place of entrance. Finding none, however, they began 
digging down into the earth just over the hole, carrying off the 
grains of earth one by one, and depositing them, without any order, all 
round at a distance of from half an inch to six inches, until they had 
excavated down to the doorway, when they again began carrying off 
the food as before. This experiment I repeated on following days 
three or four times, always with the same result. 

As evidence both of their intelligence and of their affection for 
their friends, it has been said by various observers that when ants 
have been accidentally buried they have been very soon dug out 
and rescued by their companions. Without for a moment doubting 
the facts as stated, we must remember the habit which ants have of 
burrowing in loose fresh soil, and especially their practice of digging 
out fresh galleries when their nests are disturbed. It seemed to me, 
however, that it would not be difficult to test whether the exca- 
vations made by ants under the circumstances, were the result of this 
general habit, or really due to a desire to extricate their friends. 
With this view I tried (20th August) the following experiments. 
I placed some honey near a nest of Lasius niger on a glass sur- 
rounded with water, and so arranged that in reaching it the ants 
passed over another glass covered with a layer of sifted earth about 
one-third of an inch in thickness. I then put some ants to the 
honey, and by degrees a considerable number collected round it. 
Then, at 1.30 p.m., I buried an ant from the same nest under the 
earth, and left her there till 5 p.m., when I uncovered her. She 
was none the worse, but during the whole time not one of her friends 
had taken the least notice of her. 

Again, September Ist, I arranged some honey in the same way. 
At 5 p.m. about fifty ants were at the honey, and a considerable 
number were passing to and fro. I then buried an ant as before, of 
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course taking one from the same nest. At 7 P.M. the number of 
ants at the honey had nearly doubled. At 10 p.m. they were still 
more numerous, and had carried off about two-thirds of the honey. 
At 7 a.m. the next morning the honey was all gone; two or three 
ants were still wandering about, but no notice had been taken of the 
prisoner, whom I then let out. In this case I allowed the honey to 
be finished, because I thought it might perhaps be alleged that the 
excitement produced by such a treasure distracted their attention ; 
or even, on the principle of doing the greatest good to the greatest 
number, that they were intelligently wise in securing a treasure of 
food before they rescued their comrade, who, though in confinement, 
was neither in pain nor danger. So far as the above ants, however, 
are concerned, this cannot be urged. I may add that I repeated the 
same experiment several times, in some cases with another species, 
Myrmica ruginodis, and always with the same results. 

Ants have been much praised on account of their affection for 
their friends. In this respect, however, they seem to vary greatly. 
At any rate, any one who has watched them much must have met 
with very contradictory facts. I have often put ants which were 
smeared with a sticky substance on the boards attached to my nests, 
and very rarely indeed did their companions take any notice of, or 
seek to disentangle them. 

I then tried the following experiment. A number of the small 
yellow ants (L. flavus) were out feeding on some honey. I took five 
of them, and also five others of the same species, but from a different 
nest, chloroformed them, and put them close to the honey, and on 
the path which the ants took in going to and from the nest, so that 
these could not but see them. The glass on which the honey was 
placed was surrounded by a moat of water. This, then, gave me an 
opportunity of testing both how far they would be disposed to assist 
a helpless fellow-creature, and what difference they would make 
between their nest companions and strangers from a different com- 
munity. The chloroformed ants were put down at ten in the 
morning. For more than an hour, though many ants came up and 
touched them with their antenne, none of them did more. At 
length one of the strangers was picked up, carried to the edge of the 
glass, and quietly thrown, or rather dropped, into the water. Shortly 
afterwards a friend was taken up and treated in the same way. By 
degrees they were all picked up and thrown into the water. One of 
the strangers was, indeed, taken into the nest, but in about half an 
hour she was brought out again and thrown into the water like 
the rest. I repeated this experiment with fifty ants, half friends 
and half strangers. In each case twenty out of the twenty-five 
ants were thrown into the water as described. A few were left 
lying where they were placed, and these also, if we had watched 
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longer, would no doubt have been also treated in the same way. 
One out of the twenty-five friends, and three out of the twenty-five 
strangers, were carried into the nest, but they were all brought out 
again and thrown away like the rest. Under such circumstances, 
then, it seems that ants make no difference between friends and 
strangers. 

It may, however, be said in this experiment, that as ants do not 
recover from chloroform, and these ants were therefore to all intents 
and purposes dead, we should not expect that much difference would 
be made between friends and strangers. I therefore tried the same 
experiment, only, instead of chloroforming the ants, I made them 
intoxicated. This was a rather more difficult experiment. No ant 
would voluntarily degrade herself by getting drunk, and it was not 
easy in all cases to hit off the requisite degree of this compulsory 
intoxication. In all cases they were made quite drunk, so that 
they lay helplessly on their backs. The sober ants seemed much 
puzzled at finding their friends in this helpless and discreditable 
condition. They took them up and carried them about for awhile in 
a sort of aimless way, as if they did not know what to do with their 
drunkards, any more than we do. Ultimately, however, the results 
were as follows. The ants removed twenty-five friends and thirty 
_ strangers. Of the friends, twenty were carried into the nest, where 

no doubt they slept off the effect of the spirit—at least we saw no 
more of them—and five were thrown into the water. Of the 
strangers, on the contrary, twenty-four were thrown into the water ; 
only six were taken into the nest, and four of these were shortly 
afterwards brought out again and thrown away. 

The difference in the treatment of friends and strangers was, there- 
fore, most marked. 

Dead ants, I may add, are always brought out of the nest, and I 
have more than once found a little heap on one spot, giving it almost 
the appearance of a burial-ground. 

I have also made some experiments on the power possessed by 
ants of remembering their friends. It will be recollected that 
Huber gives a most interesting account of the behaviour of some 
ants, which, after being separated for four months, when brought 
together again, immediately recognised one another, and “ fell to 
mutual caresses with their antenne.’’ Forel, however, regards 
these movements as having indicated fear and surprise rather than 
affection, though he also is quite inclined to believe, from his own 
observation, that ants would recognise one another after a separation 
of some months. The observation recorded by Huber was made 
casually ; and neither he nor any one else seems to have taken any 
steps to test it by subsequent experiments. The fact is one, how- 
ever, of so much interest, that it seemed to me desirable to make 
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further experiments on the subject. On the 4th of August, 1875, 
therefore, I separated one of my nests of F. fusca into two halves, 
which I kept entirely apart. 

I then from time to time put an ant from one of these nests into 
the other, introducing also a stranger at the same time. The 
stranger was driven out, or sometimes even killed. The friend, on 
the contrary, was never attacked, though I am bound to say that I 
could see no signs of any general welcome, or that she was taken 
any particular notice of. 

I will not trouble you with all the evidence, but will content 
myself with one case. 

On the 12th November last—that is to say, after the ant had been 
separated for a year and three months—I put a friend and a stranger 
into one of the divisions. The friend seemed quite at home. One 
of the ants at once seized the stranger by an antenna, and began 
dragging her about. At— 

11.45. The friend is quite at home with the rest. The 
stranger is being dragged about. 

12.0. The friend isall right. Three ants now have hold of the 
stranger by her legs and an antenna. 

12.15. Do. do. 

12.30. Do. do. 

12.45. Do. do. 

1.0. Do. do. 

1.30. Do. One now took hold of the friend, but soon seemed 

to find out her mistake and left go again. 

1.45, The friend is all right. The stranger is being attacked. 

The friend also has been almost cleaned; while on 
the stranger the colour has been scarcely touched. 

2.15. Two ants are licking the friend, while another pair are 

holding the stranger by her legs. 

2.30. The friend is now almost clean, so that I could only 
just perceive any colour. The stranger, on the con- 
trary, is almost as much coloured as ever. She is now 
near the door, and I think would have come out, but 
two ants met her and seized her. 

3.0. Two ants are attacking the stranger. The friend was no 
longer distinguishable from the rest. 


3.30. Do. 
4.0. Do. 
5.0. Do. 


6.0. The stranger now escaped from the nest, and I put her 

back among her own friends. 
The difference of behaviour to these two ants was most marked. 
The friend was gradually licked clean, and except for a few moments, 
and that evidently by mistake, was never attacked. The stranger, 
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on the contrary, was not cleaned, was at once seized, was dragged 
about for hours with only a few minutes’ interval, by one, two, or 
three assailants, and at length made her escape from the nest at 
a time when no other ant was out. 

In most species of ants the power of smell is very keen. I placed 
ants on a strip of paper, each end of which was supported on a pin, the 
foot of which was immersed in water. They then ran backwards and 
forwards along the paper, trying to escape. Ifa camel’s-hair pencil 
be suspended just over the paper, they pass under it without taking 
any notice of it; but if it be scented, say with lavender-water, they 
at once stop when they come near it, showing in the most unmis- 
takable manner that they perceive the odour. This sense appears 
to reside, though not perhaps exclusively, in the antenne. I tethered, 
for instance, a large specimen of Formica ligniperda with a fine 
thread to a board, and when she was quite quiet I approached a 
scented camel’s-hair pencil slowly to the tip of the antenna, which 
was at once withdrawn, though the antenna took no notice of a 
similar pencil, if not scented. 

On the other hand, as regards their sense of hearing, the case is 
very different. Approaching an ant which was standing quietly, 
I have over and over again made the loudest and most shrill noises I 
could, using a penny pipe, a dog-whistle, a violin, as well as the most 
piercing and startling sounds I could produce with my own voice, 
without effect. At the same time I by no means would infer from this 
that they are really deaf, though it certainly seems that their range of 
hearing is very different from ours. We know that certain allied 
insects produce a noise by rubbing one of their abdominal rings 
against another. Landois is of opinion that ants also make sounds 
in the same way, though these sounds are inaudible to us. Our 
range is, however, after all, very limited, and the universe is probably 
full of music which we cannot perceive. There are, moreover, in 
the antenne of ants certain curious organs which may perhaps be of 
an auditory character. There are from ten to a dozen in the 
terminal segment of Lasius flavus, the small meadow ant, and 
indeed in most of the species which I have examined, and one or two 
in each of the short intermediate segments. These organs consist 
of three parts: a small spherical cup opening to the outside, a 
long narrow tube, and a hollow body shaped like an elongated 
clock-weight. They may serve to increase the resonance of sounds, 
acting, in fact, to use the words of Professor Tyndall, who was good 
enough to look at them with me, like microscopic stethoscopes. 

The organs of vision are in most ants very complex and conspicuous. 
There are generally three eyes arranged in a triangle on the top of 
their heads, and on each side a large compound eye containing 
sometimes more than two thousand facets between them. Neverthe- 
less the sight of ants does not seem to be very good. In order to 
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test how far ants are guided by vision I made the following experi- 
ments. I placed a common lead pencil on a board, fastening it 
upright, so as to serve as a landmark. At the base I then placed a 
glass containing food, and then put a L. niger to the food; when she 
knew her way from the glass to the nest and back again perfectly 
well, she went quite straight backwards and forwards. I then took 
an opportunity when the ant was on the glass, and moved the glass 
with the ant on it about three inches. Now, under such circumstances, 
if she had been much guided by sight, she could not of course have 
had any difficulty in finding her way to the nest. As a matter of 
fact, however, she was entirely at sea, and after wandering about 
for some time, got back to the nest by another and very round- 
about route. I then again varied the experiment as follows. I 
placed the food in a small china cup on the top of the pencil, which 
thus formed a column seven and a half inches high. When the ant 
once knew her way, she went very straight to and from the nest. 
This puzzled her very much: she went over and over the spot where 
the pencil had previously stood, retraced her steps several times 
almost to the nest, and then returned along the old line, showing 
great perseverance, if not much power of vision. I then moved the 
pencil six inches. She found the pencil at last, but only after many 
meanderings. 

I then repeated the observation on three other ants, with the same 
result: the second was seven minutes before she found the pencil, 
and at last seemed to do so accidentally ; the third actually wandered 
about for no less than half an hour, returning up the paper bridge 
several times. 

Let us compare this relatively to man. An ant measuring say 
one-sixth of an inch, and the pencil being seven inches high, is 
consequently forty-two times as long asthe ant. It bears, therefore, 
somewhat the same relation to the ant as a column two hundred and 
fifty feet high does toa man. The pencil having been moved six 
inches, it is as if a man in a country he knew well would be puzzled 
at being moved a few hundred feet, or if put down in a square con- 
taining’ less than an acre, could not find a column two hundred and 
fifty feet high, that is to say, higher than the Duke of York’s 
Column. 

Another evidence of this consists in the fact that if, when my 
L. nigers were carrying off food placed in a cup on a piece of board, 
I turned the board round so that the side which had been turned 
towards the nest was away from it, and vice versd, the ants always 
returned over the same track on the board, and consequently directly 
away from home. If I moved the board to the other side of my 
artificial nest, the result was the same. Evidently they followed 
the road, not the direction. 
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It is remarkable that we do not even now know exactly how an 
ants’ nest is begun. Whether they always commence as a colony 
from some older establishment; whether wandering workers who 
chance to find a queen, under certain circumstances remain with her 
and begin a new nest; or whether the queen ant, like the queen 
wasp, forms a cell for herself, and then brings up a few workers, who 
afterwards take upon themselves the labours of the family—as yet we 
know not. When once started, the communities last for years, being 
kept up by a succession of individuals. The queens themselves 
rarely or never quit the nest, but receive their food from the workers, 
and indeed appear to do nothing except lay eggs. 

A nest of ants must not be confused with an ant-hill in the 
ordinary sense. Very often indeed a nest has only one dwelling, 
and in most species seldom more than three or four. Some, how- 
ever, form numerous colonies. M. Forel even found a case in which 
one nest of F. exsecta had no less than two hundred colonies, and 
occupied a circular space with a radius of nearly two hundred yards. 
Within this area they had exterminated all the other ants, except a 
few nests of Tapinoma erraticum, which survived, thanks to their 
great agility. In these cases the number of ants thus associated 
together must have been enormous. Even in single nests Forel 
estimates the numbers at from five thousand to half a million. 

In their modes of fighting, different species of ants have their 
several peculiarities. Some also are much less military than others. 
Myrmecina Latreillii, for instance, never attack, and scarcely even 
defend themselves. Their skin is very hard, and they roll them- 
selves into a ball, not defending themselves even if their nest is 
invaded, to prevent which, however, they make the entrances small, 
and often station at each a worker, who uses her head to stop the 
way. The smell ofthis species is also, perhaps, a protection. Tetra- 
morium cespitum has the habit of feigning death. This species, 
however, does not roll itself up, but merely applies its legs and 
antennee closely to the body. 

Formica rufa, the common horse ant, attacks in serried masses, 
seldom sending out detachments, while single ants scarcely ever 
make individual attacks. They rarely pursue a flying foe, but give 
no quarter, killing as many enemies as possible, and never hesitating, 
with this object, to sacrifice themselves for the common good. 

Formica sanguinea, on the contrary, at least in their slave-making 
expeditions, attempt rather to terrify than to kill. Indeed, when 
they are invading a nest, they do not attack the flying inhabitants 
unless they are attempting to carry off pups, in which case they are 
forced to abandon the pups. When fighting, they attempt to crush 
their enemies with their mandibles. 

Formica exsecta is a delicate, but very active species. They also 
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advance in serried masses, but in close quarters they bite right and 
left, dancing about to avoid being bitten themselves. "When fighting 
with larger species they spring on to their backs, and then seize them 
by the neck or by an antenna. They also have the instinct of com- 
bining in small parties, three or four seizing an enemy at once, and 
then pulling different ways, so that she on her part cannot get at any 
one of her foes. One of them then jumps on her back and cuts, or 
rather saws, off her head. In battles between this ant and the much 
larger F. pratensis, many of the latter may be seen each with a little 
F’. exsecta on her back, sawing off her head from behind. 

One might, at first sight, be disposed to consider that the ants 
with stings must have a great advantage over those with none. In 
some cases, however, the poison is so strong that it is sufficient for it 
to touch the foes to place them hors de combat, or at least to render 
them incapacitated, with every appearance of extreme pain. Such 
species have the abdomen unusually mobile. 

The species of Zasius make up in numbers what they want in 
strength. Several of them seize an enemy at once, one by each of 
her legs or antenna, and when they have once taken hold they will 
suffer themselves to be cut in pieces rather than leave go. 

Polyergus rufescens, the celebrated slave-making or Amazon aut, 
has a mode of combat almost peculiar to herself. The jaws are very 
powerful, and pointed. If attacked—if, for instance, another ant 
seizes her by a leg—she at once takes her enemy’s head into her jaws, 
which generally makes her quit her hold. If she does not, the 
Polyergus closes her mandibles, so that the points pierce the brain of 
her enemy, paralysing the nervous system. The victim falls in 
convulsions, setting free her terrible foe. In this manner a com- 
paratively small force of Polyergus will fearlessly attack much 
larger armies of other species, and suffer themselves scarcely any 
loss. 

Much of what has been said as to the powers of communication 
possessed by bees and ants depends on the fact that if one of them 
in the course of her rambles has discovered a supply of food, a 
number of others soon find their way to the store. This, however, 
does not necessarily imply any power of describing localities. If the 
bees or ants merely follow their more fortunate companion, or if 
they hunt her by scent, the matter is comparatively simple ; if, on 
the contrary, the others have the route described to them, the case 
becomes very different. To determine this, therefore, I have made a 
great number of experiments, ‘of which, however, I will here only 
mention a few. Under ordinary circumstances, if an ant discovers 
a stock of food she carries as much as possible away to the nest, and 
then returns for more, accompanied generally by several friends. 
On their return these bring others, and in this way a string of 
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ants is soon established. Unless, therefore, various precautions 
are taken—and this, so far as I know, has never been done in 
any of the previous observations—the experiment really tells very 
little. 

I therefore made the following arrangement. One of my nests 
of the small brown garden ant, Lasius niger, was connected with a 
board, on which I was in the habit of placing a supply of food and 
water. At a short distance from the board I placed two glasses 
(6 ’), and on bI placed some food. I then connected the glass d 
with the board a by three slips of paper, c, @, e, and put an ant to the 
food. She carried off a supply to the nest, returning for more, and so 
on. Several friends came with her, and I imprisoned them till the 
experiment was over. When she had passed several times over the 
paper bridges, I proceeded as follows. Any friends who came with 
her were excluded from the bridges when she was on them. If she 
was not there, as soon as a friend arrived at the bridge c, I took 
up ein my fingers and rubbed it lightly, 
with a view of removing or blurring 
the scent; and as soon as the ant arrived % 
on d@ I took up the bridge c, and put 
it across the chasm from d to J’. Now, 
if the ant went by description, she would 
of course cross e to b. If, on the other rP 
hand, she went by scent, then she would d 
be at the least as likely to go over ¢ to U’. 

The results were that out of about one e 
hundred and twenty friends who passed 

over d, only twenty went to the food, | 
while nearly one hundred passed over ¢ to % 'b 

the empty glass. In this case the friends 

generally came more or less in sight of one another to the bridge ec, 
and once there, could hardly avoid arriving either at ) or U’. I 
therefore modified the experiment as follows. I established and 
endowed an ant as before, imprisoning the friends who came with 
her. When she got to know her way thoroughly, I allowed her to 
return to the nest on her own legs, but as soon as she emerged again 
I took her up and transferred her to the food. 

Under these circumstances, as will be. seen, very few ants indeed 
ever found their way to the food. I began this at 5.30, when she 
returned to the nest. At 5.34 she came out with no less than ten 
friends, and was then transferred to the food. The others wandered 
about a little, but by degrees returned to the nest, not one of them 
finding her way to thefood. The first ant took some food, returned, 
and again came out of the nest at 5.39 with eight friends, when 
exactly the same happened. She again came out— 
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(39 journeys: 11 alone, 28 with 120 friends.) 


Thus, during these two hours more than one hundred and twenty 
ants came out of the nest, in company with the one under observa- 
tion. She knew her way perfectly, and it is clear that if she had 
been left alone all these ants would have accompanied her to the 
store of food. Three of them were accidentally allowed to do so, but 
of the remainder only five found their way to the food ; all the others, 
after wandering about awhile, returned empty-handed to the nest. 

I conclude, then, that when large numbers of ants come to food 
they follow one another, being also to a certain extent guided by 
scent. The fact, therefore, does not imply any considerable power 
of intercommunication. There are, moreover, some circumstances 
which seem to point in an opposite direction. For instance, I have 
already mentioned that if a colony of Polyergus changes the situation 
of its nest, the masters are all carried to the new one by the slaves. 
Again, if a number of /. fusca are put in a box, and in one corner 
a dark place of retreat is provided for them with some earth, one 
soon finds her way to it. She then comes out again, and going up 
to one of the others, takes her by the jaws. The second ant then 
rolls herself into a heap, and is carried off to the place of shelter. 
They then both repeat the same manceuvre with other ants, and so on 
until all their companions are collected together. Now it seems to 
me difficult to imagine that so slow a course would be adopted if 
they possessed any power of communicating description. 
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On the other hand, they certainly can, I think, transmit simpler 
ideas. In support of this I may adduce the following experiment. 
Two strips of paper were attached to the board just mentioned (p. 303) 
and parallel to one another, and at the other end of each I placed a 
piece of glass. In the glass at the end of one tape I placed a con- 
siderable number (three to six hundred) of larvee. In the second I put 
two or three larve only. I then took two ants, and placed one of them 
to the glass with many larve, the other to that with two or three. 
Each of them took a larva and ‘carried it to the nest, returning for 
another, and soon. After each journey I put another larva in the 
glass with only two or three larvae to replace that which had been 
removed. Now, if other ants came under the above circumstances as 
a mere matter of accident, or accompanying one another by chance, 
or if they simply saw the larve which were being brought, and conse- 
quently concluded that they might themselves also find larvee in the 
same place, then the numbers going to the two glasses ought to be 
approximately equal. In each case the number of journeys made 
by the ants would be nearly the same; consequently, if it were a 
matter of smell, the two routes would be in the same condition. It 
would be impossible for an ant, seeing another in the act of bringing 
a larva, to judge for itself whether there were few or many larvie 
left behind. On the other hand, if the strangers were brought, 
then it would be curious to see whether more were brought to the 
glass with many larve than to that which only contained two or 
three. I should also mention that every stranger was imprisoned until 
the end of the experiment. I will select a few of the results :— 

Exp. 1. Time occupied,.one hour. The ant with few larvee made 
6 visits, and brought no friends. The one with many larvie made 7, 
and brought 11 friends. 

Exp. 3. Time occupied, three hours. The ant with few larve 
made 24 journeys, and brought 5 friends. The one with many 
larvee made 38 journeys, and brought 22 friends. 

Exp. 5. Time occupied, one hour. The ant with few larva made 
10 journeys, and brought 3 friends. The other made 5 journeys, 
and brought 16 friends. 

Exp. 9. Time occupied, one hour. The ant with few larva made 
11 journeys, and brought 1 friend. The one with many larvae made 
15 journeys, and brought 15 friends. 

Exp. 10. Inow reversed the glasses, the same two ants being 
under observation; but the ant which in the previous observation 
had few larvee to carry off now consequently had many, and vice 
versd. Time occupied, two hours. The ant with few larvae made 21 
journeys, and brought | friend. The one with many larve made 22 
journeys, and brought 20 friends. These two experiments are, 1 
think, especially striking. 

y 2 
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Taken as a whole, I found that in about fifty hours the ants 
which had access to many larve brought 257 friends, while those 
visiting a glass with few larve only brought 82. The result will 
appear still more striking if we remember that a certain number, 
say perhaps 25, would have come to the larve anyhow, which would 
make the numbers 232 as against 57, a very striking difference. 

I have elsewhere discussed the relations of flowers to insects, and 
especially with bees, and particularly the mode in which the flowers 
were modified so that the bees might transfer the pollen from one 
flower to another. Ants are also of considerable importance to 
plants, especially in keeping down the number of insects which feed 
on them. So far as I know, however, there are no plants which are 
specially modified in order to be fertilised by ants ; and, indeed, even 
to those small flowers which any little insect might fertilise, the 
visits of winged insects are much more advantageous, because, as Mr. 
Darwin has shown in his excellent work on cross and self fertilisation 
of plants, it is important that the pollen should be brought, not only 
from a different flower, but also from a different plant, while creeping 
insects, such as ants, would naturally pass from flower to flower of 
the same plant. 

Under these circumstances it is important to plants that ants 
should not obtain access to the flowers, for they would otherwise rob 
them of their honey without conferring on them any compensating 
advantage. Accordingly, we not only find in flowers various modes 
of attracting bees, but also of excluding ants; and in this way ants 
have exercised more influence on the vegetable kingdom than might 
be supposed. Sometimes, for instance, the flowers are protected by 
chevaux de frise of spines and fine hairs pointing downwards (Cariina, 
Lamium) ; some have a number of glands secreting a glutinous 
substance over which the ants cannot pass (Linnea, Gooseberry) ; in 
others the tube of the flower is itself very narrow, or is almost 
closed either by hairs or by internal ridges, which just leave space 
for the proboscis of a bee, but no more. Lastly, some, and especially 
pendulous flowers (Cyclamen, Snowdrop), are so smooth and slippery 
that ants cannot easily enter them, but often slip off in the attempt, 
and thus are excluded, just as the pendulous nests of the weaver-birds 
preclude the entrance of snakes. This, however, is a large subject, 
into which I cannot now enter. 

Let me in conclusion once more say that, as it seems to me, not- 
withstanding the labours of those great naturalists to whom I grate- 
fully referred in commencing, there are in natural history few 
more promising or extensive fields for research than the habits of 
Ants. Joun Luspock. 

















HAVE WE ABOLISHED IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT? 


WE confess to no little misgiving as to the feeling that we may 
raise by thus boldly propounding this question. Was there not 
passed, in 1869, an Act intituled “An Act for Abolishing Imprison- 
ment for Debt, for the punishment of Fraudulent Debtors, and for 
other purposes,” an Act which has never been repealed, an Act 
which declares in its fourth section that with the exceptions therein- 
after mentioned—which, with the exception of the last, have no 
bearing on the present question—no person shall, after the com- 
mencement of this Act, be arrested or imprisoned for making default 
in the payment of any sum of money? And yet we are prepared 
to maintain that so far from being abolished, imprisonment for debt 
is still the law under which the far greater number of the people of 
this country live, and that there is no abuse more urgently requiring 
correction than this, which we have been taught to believe has been 
so long ago completely reduced to nothing. 

We, whose good fortune it has been to live in days when the 
attention of the nation has been earnestly directed to the improve- 
ment of our institutions, have been accustomed to hear, from zealous 
reformers, lamentations as to the stupendous vitality of bad laws and 
institutions, and the difficulty of finding time or opportunity for their 
extinction. But here we are confronted with a more startling 
phenomenon, nothing less than the revival, at the very moment of 
its supposed extinction, of a gross abuse in a worse form than ever. 


‘*The time hath been 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 


But it is time that we should do something more than lament over 
this strange case of recidive, and we will proceed without further 
prelude to prove its existence. 

The fourth section of the Act for Abolishing Imprisonment for 
Debt contains six exceptions, the last of which alone is material for 
our purpose. This fourth section absolutely abolishes imprisonment 
for debt, whenever the debt exceeds the sum of £50. Even if the 
debt be less than £50, yet if the debtor owes altogether more than 
£50, the law of imprisonment for debt has no terrors for him. If 
he is unable to pay his debts in full, it is easy for him to be made a 
bankrupt. If this course be taken, and it is the severest course 
that is open to the creditor, the debtor once made a bankrupt is very 
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fairly and even leniently dealt with. The man who has been able 
to persuade any one to trust him to the amount of £50 is admitted 
into a privileged class, the aristocracy of insolvency. He is free 
from arrest; all suits against him are stayed; bedding, tools, and 
clothes to the amount of £20 are left to him; he may receive from 
his creditors an allowance for maintenance; he may be, and often 
is, employed ata salary in the winding up of his estate. If he is 
able to pay one-half of his debts, or if his creditors desire his dis- 
charge, he may be released from his liability altogether. At any 
rate he is allowed three years’ grace, during which his new debts 
take precedence of the old. These proceedings are creditable to the 
justice and humanity of our law, which in this case at least refuses 
to see, in the mere fact that a trader in a commercial country is 
unable to meet his engagements, a justification for harsh or severe 
treatment, and, while ready to punish fraud, refuses to assume its 
existence from the mere fact of misfortune. 

The case against imprisonment for debt may be stated in a very 
small compass. Such imprisonment can only be justified on one of 
two grounds, either as a punishment for the offence of not being able 
to pay the debt, or as a method of compelling payment. The former 
ground fails totally, when it has once been admitted that mere 
inability to pay is not in itself a crime. The ground of compulsion 
fails absolutely, unless it is shown that the prisoner is able to pay 
the debt, and pay it without doing injustice to any other creditor. 
And as this can only be shown by a complete balance sheet of assets 
and liabilities, which imprisonment not only does not provide, but 
generally renders impossible, the result is that when a man cannot 
pay his debt there is but one honest and just course, a compulsory 
cession of his estate for the benefit of all his creditors. From the 
moment that he becomes unable to pay his debts in full, the debtor 
becomes in honour and conscience a trustee for all his creditors, and 
it is the duty of the law to place his estate in this fiduciary position 
as soon as possible. 

With these few preliminary remarks, we can now proceed to 
examine the case of the person who is unable to pay a debt of 
a less amount than £50. There is no bankrupt law for him. 
Unless he has been so fortunate as to contract debts which amount 
to £50 or upwards, there is no provision for the division of his 
assets, whatever they may be, among his creditors. He is after 
all a human creature, but he is so small that the law cannot 
see him. De minimis non curat ler, and so in the ample immu- 
nities allowed to larger, and therefore more mischievous de- 
faulters, he is not allowed to participate. And yet it would seem to 
the non-legal mind as if the relief of a poor man from the intolerable 
burden of a debt which he is utterly unable to pay, and the dis- 
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tributing what property he has among the very humble class of 
persons who are likely to be his creditors, were a task by no means 
below the dignity of a benevolent and far-sighted legislature. But 
though entirely ignored and disregarded as far as any alleviation of 
his forlorn condition is concerned, the poor debtor may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that though overlooked for the purposes of 
mercy, he has not been entirely forgotten by the law; nay, that for 
his especial use has been devised a system of oppression hitherto 
unknown in England. The old law of imprisonment for debt on 
final process, harsh and even barbarous as it was, had init at any rate 
this alleviation, that the arrest of the prisoner was a satisfaction of 
the debt. Whenever the prisoner was let out of prison, he came out 
a free man as far as the debt for which he was imprisoned was con- 
cerned. It will be seen that of this privilege the law has, under the 
benevolent title of abolition of imprisonment for debt, found means 
to deprive him. 

The fifth section of the so-called Act for the Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt, enacts in substance as follows: Subject to the pro- 
visions hereinafter mentioned and to the prescribed rules, any court 
may commit to prison for a term not exceeding six weeks, or until 
payment of the sum due, any person who makes default in payment 
of any debt, or instalment of any debt, due from him in pursuance 
of any order or judgment of that or any other competent court. 
The jurisdiction is limited to debts not exceeding £50. The 
court must be satisfied that the defaulter has, or has had, means to 
pay the sum, and has refused or neglected to do so. The debtor 
may be examined against himself. The jurisdiction is limited to 
debts under £50. The court may direct any debt adjudged to be 
due from any person to be paid by instalments. And finally, 
No imprisonment under this section shall operate as a_ satisfaction or 
extinguishment of any debt or demand. 

Upon these clauses the following observations suggest themselves. 
In the first place, the first clause, as it is drawn, seems to convey 
to the court a power of perpetual imprisonment. The words of 
the Act seem to give the court power to commit the defaulter 
for six weeks certain, or till he pays the debt; and if that be 
the right construction, and if the debtor is unable to pay, the 
sentence may amount to perpetual imprisonment. It may be that 
the courts in favour of liberty would hold that the section ought to 
be read as if there had been inserted after the words, “ or until pay- 
ment of the sum due,” the clause “ whichever of the two shall first 
happen ;” and this supposition is strengthened by a year being fixed 
as the limit of imprisonment by a former section for a more scrious 
offence. But it certainly is to be regretted that so very serious a ques- 
tion is left open even to a plausible doubt. A second remark is, that 
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the grounds on which the power to imprison is to arise are quite 
inadequate alone to support so harsh and summary a proceeding. A 
man may have had money in his possession, as wages for instance, 
and may have applied them to other purposes than the payment of 
the debt, for the non-payment of which he is to be imprisoned. He 
may have an execution in his house, and, in fear of having the bed 
sold from under a sick wife or child, may have paid the debt; 
or his credit being, by supposition, utterly gone, he may have 
applied the money to purchase the bare necessaries of life for his 
family. 

Then look at the effect of the imprisonment for forty days. By 
limiting the Act to persons whose debts are less than £50, the measure 
is limited to the poor. It is no exaggeration to say, to persons sub- 
sisting on wages, to those who have no capital to fall back upon, an 
imprisonment for forty days is simply utter ruin. Persons who live 
on wages, especially persons, as is the case here, involved in debt, can 
ill bear the abrupt suppression of what is probably their only means 
of support. The enactment is purely penal, and falls with the 
greatest severity upon the family of the debtor, who may be forced 
to seek parish relief, because it is the pleasure of a creditor to keep 
the father of the family in compulsory idleness. When we add that 
all this misery may be inflicted to punish a man who may, after all, 
be guilty of nothing worse than yielding to a claim upon him even 
more urgent than the claim of the law, we have, we think, shown 
how cruel are the mercies of the law which comes forward in the 
name of humanity to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

Our next criticism is less important, but is yet, as we venture fo 
think, of considerable weight. The proceeding created by this Act 
is in its nature essentially penal. Now it has always been a rule 
of the law of England, to which we believe this to be the first 
exception, that a culprit shall not be bound to criminate himself. 
But in this case it is provided that the debtor may be examined to 
criminate himself. We allow the most serious crimes to go un- 
punished at every gaol delivery in the country, rather than violate 
the rule, Nemo tenetwr se ipsum accusare. But just as the mild and 
just principles of the law of bankruptcy are too good for persons 
who cannot get credit to the amount of £50, so the principle 
which is uniformly applied to shield robbers and murderers is too 
good for persons who have perhaps, in the discharge of a higher 
duty, disobeyed the order of a court to pay a small debt. 

Then the court has the power to order the debt to be paid by instal- 
ments, and by as many instalments as it may think proper. This 
appears at first sight to be an innocent and even beneficial provision. 
But the court has the power to imprison for forty days for non-pay- 
ment of each instalment, and it can appoint as many instalments as it 
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pleases, and has thus placed in its hands the power of multiplying 
instalments to any extent it thinks proper. Its very mercies are 
cruel, for it is obvious that in a case of non-payment a debtor 
ordered to pay in eight instalments might undergo twice the amount 
of imprisonment that would be inflicted on a debtor who was ordered 
to pay his debt in four instalments. 

Lastly, it is declared that no imprisonment under this section 
shall operate as a satisfaction or extinguishment of any debt, or 
deprive any person of the right to take out execution against the 
goods of the person imprisoned, in the same manner as if no such im- 
prisonment had taken place. Under the old barbarous law, imprison- 
ment for a single day would have cancelled the whole debt. We are 
of purer eyes than to endure imprisonment for debt, so we abolish it, 
and substitute for it a succession of imprisonments which shall leave 
the insolvent debtor—for whom, because he is poor, the law provides 
no means of extrication from his insolvency—still more at the mercy 
of his creditor, and liable, after he has undergone them all, to have 
any property which he may acquire afterwards seized and sold, just 
as if he had suffered nothing. 

We have stated and commented upon the law of 1869, and shown, 
we trust conclusively, the gross and cruel disparity between the 
treatment of the poor and the rich—between the debtor who owes 
more than £50, and is therefore freed from arrest and forgiven 
his debts on as easy terms as can be devised, and the man whose 
poverty does not allow him to get into debt to the amount of 
£50, and who is liable to continual imprisonment, and has no 
means whatever of being discharged from debt which poverty 
may have forced him to contract, and which he is utterly unable 
to pay. 

We will now pass from the mere legal aspect of the subject to 
consider what are the effects which this law must produce on the 
class of poor persons to whom alone it applies. The first effect which 
we observe, as proceeding from the extreme severity of the law, is 
that it has a tendency to create a spurious, factitious, and unwhole- 
some credit. A man will not in general trust another, unless he 
believes that he will make a profit by the transaction. There are, 
as far as we can see, only two grounds of legitimate credit: the pos- 
session by the debtor of sufficient property, or the confidence of the 
creditor in the integrity of the debtor. These are legitimate grounds 
of confidence, and credit based on either of them is the very soul of 
industry and prosperity. The former of these must mainly depend 
on a fair and just law fairly administered ; the latter, on the opinion 
which one man has of another. But besides this legitimate credit, 
resting either on property or character, there is a species of illegiti- 
mate credit which exists most frequently in a rude and barbarous 
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state of society—a credit based neither on character nor property, 
but on fear. The principle on which this kind of credit is given and 
taken is that a borrower shall bind himself to undergo consequences 
so serious, that rather than endure them he will in some way or 
other find means to pay his debt. ‘Tacitus tells us that the ancient 
Germans, when they had gambled away land, horses, arms, children, 
and wife, set themselves as the stake, and, if they lost, contentedly 
resigned themselves to a life of slavery. The Roman creditor might 
cut his debtor in pieces in satisfaction of his debt. The English 
creditor might keep his debtor in perpetual imprisonment. All 
these things were the product of times in which, slavery being 
considered as a just and necessary institution, little regard was paid 
to the question how far it is right to allow a citizen to contract away, 
in exchange for money, his freedom or his life, As society advances, 
the power of the creditor over the debtor gradually diminishes. The 
right of the creditor to impose what terms he will as the condition 
of his loan is curtailed. Society acquiesces in the very sound doc- 
trine laid down by Portia in the Merchant of Venice, that it is one 
thing to make conditions for the repayment of the debt, and another 
to practise against the life or liberty of a fellow-citizen. Thus the 
cruel law of the Twelve Tables ended in the wise, merciful, and, simple 
as it may seem now, ingenious device of the cessio bonorum, which 
we, after five centuries of barbarism, adopted in the reign of 
Henry VIII. into England, under the barbarous name of bankruptcy. 
As the commercial spirit advances—that is, as people lend and borrow, 
trust and are trusted more—the severity of the law for the fulfilment 
of these contracts diminishes; so that it is no exaggeration to say 
that the harshness or leniency of the law of debtor and creditor is an 
unerring guide for ascertaining the absence or presence of the true 
commercial spirit. 

But it is argued that we are dealing here with poor people, 
that the poor have little ready money, and that it would be a 
great cruelty if in the name of humanity we were to deprive the 
poor of the power, right, and privilege of being imprisoned, by 
means’ of which alone they are able to borrow. This argument 
may be condensed thus: the harsher the law, the better for the 
debtor ; the more cruel the treatment which he has to expect if he 
does not pay, the more likely he is to pay; and the more likely he 
is to pay, the more easily he will borrow. If this kind of reasoning 
is to prevail, it proves somewhat more than the justice and mercy 
of law which we are examining. Once grant that the legitimate 
object of the law is to enable people to borrow who have neither 
property nor character, and it will follow that we ought to do a great 
deal more. Why are people who can borrow to a greater amount 
than £50 to be deprived of the apparent harshness, but real bene- 
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ficence, of a law which, though stern and forbidding in its aspect, 
has the quality of turning everything it touches into gold? Let us 
abolish the law of bankruptcy, which, by making it so easy for a 
man to get rid of his debts, must make it so much more difficult to 
contract them. The restoration of imprisonment for debt is, accord- 
ing to this way of reasoning, good, but the law of the Twelve Tables 
would be much better; for not only would the debtor do his utmost 
to pay, but it is even conceivable that in the artificial and unphilo- 
sophical state at which we have arrived, persons might be guilty of 
the amiable weakness of paying the debt to save the life of a fellow- 
creature, and so the creditor would obtain an extra security. 

It will be easily gathered from the preceding remarks that in our 
view the extension of credit to persons who have neither property nor 
character is not a legitimate object of legislation, and that all laws 
which aim at extending credit beyond these limits are only tempta- 
tions held out to lure the poor to their ruin. Is it not far better 
that a man who is unable to support himself and his family should 
apply to the parish for relief, than that he should be thus invited by 
law to incur debts which he well knows he has no means of meeting ? 
The curse of the poor is improvidence and intemperance. See how 
this spurious and factitious credit stimulates these two vices. The 
legislature, with the best intentions, has deprived the consumer of all 
credit at the public-house and beershop, and artificially extended 
his credit with the butcher, the baker, and the grocer. The inten- 
tion was no doubt to stimulate the trade for necessaries, and to 
curtail it for superfluities and vicious indulgences. But what has 
been the result? By compelling the customer of the public-house 
to deal for ready money, or making any debt that may be contracted 
a debt of honour, the legislature has forced on the publican a sound 
and safe trade; and by providing an artificial credit for the real 
necessaries of life has enabled the labourer to devote all his ready 
money to the indulgence of intemperance. So anxious are many 
excellent and benevolent persons to diminish the vice of intemperance, 
that they are willing to sacrifice no small part of the natural liberty 
of mankind in the hope of attaining this object. Artificial obstacles 
of a physical and material kind are devised to meet this mental 
disease. We, on the other hand, believe that all such gross and 
palpable methods of dealing with what is in truth a disorder of the 
mind must meet with utter and ignominious failure. Instead of 
such superficial and clumsy devices as are now in vogue, we ought to 
try to implant in the minds of these poor people some principle which 
shall be a real antagonist to these tendencies to self-indulgence. 
If there be any antidote to the desire for sensual indulgence, that 
antidote is to be found in the cultivation of habits of providence and 
forethought. Once accustom a man to look to the future, and the 
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victory is won. Now we unhappily have not the power to minister 
to the mind diseased to this extent, but at any rate we need not 
pander to the tendency which we are unable to eradicate. We need 
not, by cruel laws, force upon the working classes a spurious credit. 
We need not go out of the way to make it easy for them to spend 
their money at the public-house, because we have enabled them to 
borrow more than they can pay, and thus devote their ready money 
to sensual indulgence. If we cannot be their preservers, we at least 
need not be their tempters. Nothing is more remarkable in legis- 
lation than the tendency to protect the rich and powerful against 
the poor and weak. If we are to interfere at all, it should be in the 
contrary direction. There is not the slightest occasion to make laws 
to protect the rich against the poor, in money matters at any rate. 

We have yet to consider this state of things with reference to the 
interest of the tax-payer. The pauperising effect of a system such 
as we have seen fit to establish must be very great. By factitious 
credit we tempt people to incur expenses which they would not 
otherwise have incurred, and then we lock them up in gaol, where 
they are likely to learn nothing but evil, to acquire lazy habits, and 
to lose that self-respect which is the best defence of the poor against 
the numerous temptations that beset them. We deprive them and 
their families of the products of their labour, and eccustom them to 
indolence and listlessness. They live during these periods of en- 
forced idleness at the public expense ; and mainly for the purpose of 
imprisoning these persons we maintain a subordinate judicial esta- 
blishment at an expense which in 1864 amounted to £544,000 a year. 
The expense of sending each of these persons to prison is estimated 
by Mr. Russell, a County Court Judge, at 14s. each person. The 
number of persons imprisoned by the county courts in 1874 was 
4,438, the number being made up thus :—- 

For debts above 40s., 2,158 ; 

For debts under 40s. oni deve’ 58., 2,257 

For debts above 1s. and under 5s., 23. 

It is difficult to read these figures without a strong feeling of 
indignation, whether we fix our attention on the unworthy object, 
the creation of a credit which ought never to have been given, the 
fearful disproportion between the sums recovered on the one hand, 
and the misery inflicted and the waste of life and labour on the 
other, or on the fact that these persons are imprisoned, not for debt, 
not for fraud, but for not preferring one claim to many others, all 
equally and perhaps many more entitled to consideration, and all at 
least entitled to a rateable dividend. 

It was not to be expected that so flagrant an abuse should escape 
the notice of Parliament, and accordingly, in 1873, a committee was 
appointed which reported against the system that we have been 
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endeavouring to expose. In 1874 Mr. Bass introduced a bill to 
mitigate, though not entirely to eradicate, the mischief. But the 
time was unpropitious, and, though powerfully supported by Sir 
Henry James, the bill was lost. The bill was defended on the 
ground of the necessity of getting credit for the poor. To this it 
was replied, with unanswerable force, that in Scotland, where the 
necessity for credit for the poor must be at least as great as in 
ingland, there is no power of arrest at all for any sum under 
£8 6s. 8d., or a hundred pounds Scots ; so that not only are the poor 
of England subject to a law of arrest from which the rich are 
entirely exempt, but they are subject to imprisonments which do not 
exist on the other side of the border. 

What, then, is the remedy for a state of the law which is a disgrace 
alike to the country and the times in which we live? The remedy 
is not far to seek nor difficult to apply. It is comprised in the 
single principle of uniformity of procedure between rich and poor. 
If it be considered unjust that a man who has been able to con- 
tract debts to the amount of £50 and upwards should, on dis- 
closing his debts, and his means, if any, of discharging them, be 
delivered from arrest, and treated rather as an unfortunate than a 
criminal person, there can be no reason why the same treatment 
should not be applied to the poor as to the rich. Nay, the reason is 
much stronger in favour of a person who has so many more tempta- 
tions, and means so very much smaller. If it be wrong for a large 
trader to prefer one creditor to another when he is conscious that he 
cannot pay them all, the same conduct must be equally wrong in a 
labourer; and though the. sum be small, the loss to the poor person 
with whom he deals must relatively be as great. Since, then, the 
two leading qualities of bankruptcy, relief from arrest and a 
rateable division of assets, are just as much required in the case of 
persons whose debts are less, as in the case of those whose debts are 
more, than £50, there can be no valid reason for restricting the 
application of a sound principle to the one class, and denying it to 
the other. And if it be argued that these small sums are below the 
dignity of the law, we would answer that the question is to be 
decided, not by the value of the money in our eyes, but by the 
amount of happiness or misery involved, and that if a man is ruined 
and disgraced, the mental torture is much the same whether the 
sum be counted in tens, hundred, or thousands. Of course in these 
cases the elaborate machinery of the Bankruptcy, Act would be quite 
out of place. A single meeting before the County Court Judge, into 
which should be condensed the whole proceedings of an ordinary 
bankruptcy, is all that would be required. The bankrupt would, of 
course, only be discharged from the debts which he disclosed. Even 
if the claim of some creditor were overlooked, the injury done would 
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not be very serious, when it is considered that the whole amount 
of the estate could not attain the sum of £50. To these pro- 
visions must, of course, be added the clauses for the punishment 
of fraudulent debtors; only we hope that instead of, as is now 
most strangely done, permitting a bankrupt fraudulently to conceal 
from his creditors any amount of goods short of £10, that every 
really fraudulent act on the part of the debtor would meet with 
severe and summary punishment. By these very simple means we 
might make our law of insolvency just and uniform, might remove 
from our law a great disgrace and a great mischief, might make a very 
considerable advance towards generating among the poor a more 
provident and self-denying spirit, and, by the curtailment of a 
thoroughly unsound and vicious system of credit, raise them some- 
what in their own estimation and in the social scale. 

We are not sanguine as to the immediate result. The prices which 
are charged to the poor, when credit is indiscriminately given, are 
enormous. They must be so, when it is considered that the debts thus 
contracted are most frequently not collected by the persons to whom 
they are due, but that they are sold to persons to whose trade we are 
not very careful to supply a name, but who, after having paid enough 
to give a handsome profit to the original creditor, contrive, under the 
auspices of the law we have endeavoured to describe, to secure from 
the want and misery of the poor debtor a very handsome profit for 
themselves. Such profits are worth fighting for; and we cannot 
expect that they will be resigned without a scrious struggle to 
retain them; but we have every confidence that in this, as in so 
many other cases, the cause of justice and humanity will in the end 
prevail, and it is in this faith and with this view that this paper has 
been written. 

Rosert Lowe, 
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Mopern Philosophy has moved along two increasingly divergent 
lines. One traversed by Galileo, Descartes, Newton, and Laplace, 
had for its goal the absolute disengagement of the physical from the 
mental, i.c. the objective from the subjective aspect of phenomena, 
so that the physical universe, thus freed from all the complexities of 
Feeling, might be interpreted in mechanical terms. Asa preliminary 
simplification of the problem this was indispensable; only by it 
could the First Notion of primitive speculation be replaced by the 
Theoretic Conception of scientific speculation.2 The early thinker 
inevitably invested all external objects with properties and qualities 
similar to those he assigned to human beings ; their actions he assigned 
to human motives. Sun, moon, and stars seemed living beings ; 
flames, streams, and winds were supposed to be moved by feelings 
such as those known to move animals and men. Nor was any other 
conception then possible : men could only interpret the unknown by 
the known, and their standard of all action was necessarily drawn 
from their own actions. Not having analysed Volition and Emotion, 
above all not having localised these in a neuro-muscular system, 
men could not suspect that the movements of planets and plants, and 
of streams and stones, had motors of a different kind from the move- 
ments of animals. The scientific conception of inert insensible 
Matter was only attained through a long education in abstraction ; 
and is assuredly never attained by animals, or by savages. But no 
sooner were vital conditions recognised, than the difference between 
vital and mechanical movements emerged. When men learned that 
many of their own actions were unaccompanied either by Love or 
Hate, by Pleasure or Pain, and that many were unprompted by 
conscious intention, while others were unaccompanied by conscious 
sensation, they easily concluded that wherever the special conditions 
of Feeling were absent, the actions must have some other motors. 
Intelligence, Emotion, Volition, and Sensation being one by one 
stripped away from all but a particular class of bodies, nothing 
remained for the other bodies but insensible Matter and Motion. This 
was the Theoretic Conception which science substituted for the First 
Notion. It was aided by the observation of the misleading tendency of 
interpreting physical phenomena by the human standard, substituting 
our fancies in the place of facts, manipulating the order of the 


(1) From a forthcoming volume on The Physical Basis of Mind. 
(2) On the distinction between first notions and theoretic conceptions, see Problems 
of Life and Mind, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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universe according to our imagination of what it might be, or ought 
to be. Hence the vigilance of the new school in suppressing every- 
thing pertaining to the subjective aspect of phenomena, and the 
insistance on a purely objective classification, so that by this means 
we might attain to a knowledge of things as they are. By thus 
withdrawing Life and Mind from Nature, and regarding the universe 
solely in the light of Motion, and the laws of Motion, two great 
scientific ends were furthered, namely, a classification of conceptions, 
anda precision of terms. Objective phenomena made a class apart, and 
the great aim of research was to find a mathematical expression for all 
varieties under this class. Masses were conceived as aggregates of 
Atoms, and these were reduced to mathematical points. Forces were 
only different modes of Motion. All the numberless differences which 
perception recognised as qualities in things were reduced to mere 
variations in quantity. Thus all that was particular and concrete 
became resolved by analysis into what was general and abstract. The 
Cosmos then only presented a problem of-mechanies. 

During this evolution, the old Dualism (which conceived a 
material universe sharply demarcated from the mental universe) kept 
its ground, and attained even greater precision. The logical dis- 
tinction between Matter and Mind was accepted as an essential dis- 
tinction, i.e. representing distinct reals. There was on the one side 
a group of phenomena, Matter and Force; on the other side an 
unallied group, Feeling and Thought; between them an impassable 
gulf. How the two were brought into relation, each acting and 
reacting on the other, was dismissed as an “ insoluble mystery ’—or 
relegated to Metaphysics for such minds as chose to puzzle over 
questions not amenable to experiment. Physics, confident in the 
possession of mathematical and experimental methods which yielded 
definite answers to properly restricted questions, peremptorily refused 
to listen to any suggestion of the kind. And the career of Physics 
was so triumphant that success seemed to justify its indifference. 

In our own day this analytical school has begun to extend its 
methods even to the mental group. Having reduced all the objective 
group to mathematical treatment, it now tries to bring the subjective 
group also within its range. Not only has there been more than 
one attempt at a mathematical Psychology, but also attempts to 
reduce Sensibility, in its subjective no less than in its objective aspect, 
to molecular movement. Here also the facts of Quality are trans- 
lated into facts of Quantity; and all diversities of Feeling are 
interpreted as simply quantitative differences. 

Thus far the one school. But while this Theoretic Conception 
stripped Nature of consciousness, motive, and passion, rendering it 
a mere aggregate of mathematical relations, a critical process was 
going on, which, analysing the nature of Perception, was rapidly 
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moving towards another, goal. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, 
directing their analysis exclusively to the subjective aspect of phe- 
nomena, soon broke down the barriers between the physical and 
mental, and gradually merged the former in the latter. Matter 
and its qualities, hitherto accepted as independent realities, existing 
where no Mind perceived them, were now viewed as the creations 
of Mind—their existence was limited to a state of the percipient. 
The old Dualism was replaced by Idealism. The Cosmos, 
instead of presenting a problem of Mechanics, now presented a 
problem of Psychology. Beginning with what are called the 
secondary qualities of Matter, the psychological analysis resolved 
these into modes of Fecling. ‘The heat which the vulgar imagine 
to be in the fire and the colour they imagine in the rose are not 
there at all, but are in us—mere states of our organism.” Having 
gained this standing-place, there was no difficulty in extending the 
view from the secondary to the primary qualities. These also were 
perceptions, and only existed in the percipient. Nothing then 
remained of Matter save the hypothetical unknown «x — the 
postulate of speculation. Kant seemed for ever to have closed the 
door against the real Cosmos when he transformed it into a group of 
mental forms—Time, Space, Causality, Quantity, &. He pro- 
pounded what may be called a theory of mental Dioptrics, whereby 
a pictured universe became possible, as Experience by its own d priori 
laws moulded ‘fse/f into a consistent group of appearances, which 
produced the illusion of being a group of realities. He admitted, 
indeed, that by the operation of Causality we are compelled to 
believe in a Real underlying the appearances ; but the very fact that 
this Causality is a subjectire law is proof, he said, of its not being 
an objective truth. Thus the aim of the mechanical conception was 
to free research from the misleading complexities of subjective 
adulterations, and view things as they are apart from their appearances ; 
but this aim seemed illusory when Psychology showed that Time, 
Space, Matter, and Motion were themselves not objective reals 
except in so far as they represented subjective necessities ; and that, 
in short, things ae just what they appear, since it is only in the 
relation of external reals to internal feelings that objects exist for us. 

Idealism has been the outcome of the psychological method. It 
has been of immense service in rectifying the dualistic conception, 
and in correcting the mechanical conception. It has restored the 
subjective factor, which the mechanical conception had eliminated. 
It has brought into incomparable clearness the fundamental fact 
that all our knowledge springs from, and is limited by, Feeling. It 
has shown that the universe represented in that knowledge can only 
be a picture of the system of things as these exist in relation to our 
Sensibility. But equally with the mechanical conception it has 
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erred by incomplete analysis. ‘or a complete theory of the uni- 
verse, or of any one phenomenon, those elementary conditions which 
analysis has provisionally set aside must finally be restored. When 
Quality is replaced by Quantity, this is an artifice of method, which 
does not really correspond with fact. The quality is the fact given 
in feeling, which we analytically refer to quantitative differences, 
but which can never be wholly resolved into them, since it must be 
presupposed throughout. One colour, for example, may be dis- 
tinguished from another as having more or fewer undulations ; and so 
we may by abstraction, letting drop all qualitative characters, make 
a scale of undulations to represent the scale of colours. But this is 
an ideal figment. It is the representation of one series of feelings 
by another series of different feelings. No variation of undulations 
will really correspond with variation in colour, unless we re-introduce 
the suppressed quality which runs through all colour. Attempt to 
make one born blind feel, or even understand, Colour by describing 
to him the kind of wave-movement which it is said to be, and the 
vanity of the effort will be manifest. Movement he knows, and 
varieties of movement as given in factile and muscular sensations ; 
but no combination and manipulation of such experiences can give 
him the specific sensation of colour. That is a purely subjective 
state, which he is incapable of experiencing, simply because one of the 
essential factors is absent. One set of objective conditions is present, 
but the other sct (his sense-organ) is defective. Without the 
“erecting of the spirit” undulations cannot become colours (nor 
even undulations, for these also are forms of feeling). Besides the 
sense-organ there is needed the feeling of Difference, which is itself 
the product of past and present feelings. The reproduction of other 
colours, or other shades of colour, is necessary to this perception of 
difference; and this involves the element of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness between what is produced and reproduced. So that a certain 
mental co-operation is requisite even for the simplest perception 
of quality. In fact, psychological analysis shows that even 
Motion and Quantity, the two objective terms to which subjective 
Quality is reduced, are themselves Fundamental Signatures of Feel- 
ing;* so that here, as elsewhere, it is only by analytical artifice that 
the objective can be divorced from the subjective. Matter és for us 
the Felt ; its Qualitics are differences of Feeling. 

Not that this result is to be interpreted as freeing our Theoretic 
Conception from its objective side, and landing us in Idealism, which 
suppresses the real universe. The denial of all reality apart from 
our minds is a twofold mistake: it confounds the conception of 
general relations with particular relations, declaring that because 
the External in its relation to the sentient organism can only be 


/ 


(1) Not transcendental and « priori, as Kant teaches, Lut immanent in Feeling. 
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what it is felt to be, therefore it can have no other relations to other 
individual reals. This is the first mistake. The second is the dis- 
regard of the constant presence of the objective real in every fact 
of Feeling : the Not-Self is emphatically present in every conscious- 
ness of Self. 

The legitimate conclusion is neither that of Dualism nor of 
Idealism, but what I have named Reasoned Realism (‘ Problems,” 
vol. i. p. 176), which reconciles Common Sense with Speculative 
Logic, by showing that although the truth of things (their Wahr- 
heit) is just what we perceive in them (our Wahrnehmung), yet 
their reality is this, and much more than this. Things are what 
they are felt to be; and what they are thought to be, when thoughts 
are symbols of the perceptions. Idealism declares that they are 
nothing but this. It is against this nothing but that Common Sense 
protests; and the protest is justified by Reasoned Realism, which, 
taking a comprehensive survey of the facts, thus answers the 
idealist: “Your synthesis is imperfect, since it does not include 
all the data—notably it excludes the fact of an objective or 
Not-Self element in every feeling. You may, conceivably, regard 
the whole universe as nothing but a series of changes in your con- 
sciousness ; but you cannot hope to convince me that I myself am 
simply a change in yourself, or that my body is only a fleeting image 
in your mind. Hence, although I conclude that the Not-Self is to 
you, as to me, undivorceable from Self, inalienable from Feeling, in 
so fur as it is felt, yet there must nevertheless be for both of us 
an existence not wholly coextensive with our own. Jy world may 
be my picture of it ; your world may be your picture of it; but there 
is something common to both which is more than either—an existent 
which has different relations to each. Yow are not me, nor is the 
pictured Cosmos me, although I picture it. Looking at you and it, 
I see a vast whole of which you are a small part ; and such a part 1 
conclude myself to be. It is at once a picture and the pictured ; at 
once subjective and objective. To me all your modes of existence 
are objective aspects, which, drawing from my own experience, I 
believe to have corresponding subjective aspects; so that your 
emotions, which to me are purely physical facts, are to you purely 
mental facts. And psychological analysis assures me that all physical 
facts are imental facts expressed in objective terms, and mental facts are 
physical facts expressed in subjective terms.” 

But while Philosophy thus replaces the conceptions of Dualism 
and Idealism by the conception of the T'wofold Aspect, the special 
sciences in their analytical career have disregarded the problem 
altogether. The mechanical theory of the universe not only simpli- 
fied research by confining itself solely to the objective aspect of 
phenomena, but by «a further simplification set aside all vital and 
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chemical relations, to deal exclusively with mechanical relations. In 
ascertaining the mathematical relations of the planetary system, no 
elucidation could possibly be gained from biological or chemical 
conceptions ; the planets therefore were provisionally stripped of 
everything not mechanical. In systematising the laws of motion, it 
was necessary to disengage the abstract relations from everything in 
any way resembling spontaneity, or extra-mechanical agency : Matter 
was therefore, by a bold fiction, declared to be inert, and its Motion 
regarded as something superadded from without. 

And this was indispensable for the construction of those ideal laws 
which are the objects of scientific research. Science, as we often 
say, is the systematisation of Experience under the forms of ideal con- 
structions. Experience implies Feeling, and certain fundamental 
Signatures, all reducible to the primary discernment of Likeness 
and Unlikeness. Ifence Science is first a classification of qualities or 
discerned likenesses and differences ; next a measurement of quantities 
of discerned likenesses and differences. Although measurement is 
itself a species of classification, it is distinguished by the adoption 
of a standard unit of comparison, which, being precise and unvary- 
ing, enables us to express the comparisons in precise and unvarying 
symbols. Whether the unit of length adopted be an inch, a foot, a 
yard, a mile, the distance of the earth from the sun, or the distances 
of the fixed stars, the quantities thus measured are symbols admitting 
of one invariable interpretation. The exactness of the mathematical 
sciences is just this precision and invariability of their symbols, and 
is not, as commonly supposed, the source of any superior certainty 
as to the facts. The classificatory sciences, which deal with qualities 
rather than with quantities, may be equally certain, and represent. 
fuller knowledge, because involving more varied feelings, but they 
cannot pretend to exactness. Even on the quantitative side, cer- 
tainty is not identical with exactness. I may be quite certain that 
one block of marble is larger than another—meaning that it affects 
me more voluminously—but I cannot know how much larger it is 
without interpreting my feelings by the standard of quantity—the 
how-muchness as represented by that standard. The immense 
advantages of exact measurement need not be insisted on. The 
Biological Sciences, which are predominantly classificatory, can never 
rival the Cosmological Sciences in exactness; but they may reach a 
fuller knowledge; and their certainty will assume more and more 
the character of exactness as methods of measurement are applied to 
their classifications of qualities. The qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of phenomena are handled by the two great instruments, 
Logic and Mathematics, the second being only a special form of the 
first. These determine the general conceptions which are derived 
from our perceptions, and the whole constitute Experience. 
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What is the conclusion to which these considerations lead? It is 
that the separation of the quantitative from the qualitative aspect of 
phenomena—the objective mechanical from the subjective psycho- 
jogical—is a logical artifice indispensable to research ; but it is only 
an artifice. In pursuance of this artifice, each special science must 
be regarded as the search after special analytical results; and 
meanwhile this method should be respected, and no confusion of the 
boundaries between one science and another should be suffered. 
Mechanical problems must not be confused by the introduction of 
biological relations. iological problems must not be restricted to 
mechanical relations. I do not mean that the mechanical relations 
present in biological phenomena are not to be sought, and, when 
found, to be expressed in mechanical terms; I mean that such an 
anquiry must be strictly limited to mechanical relations. Subjective 
relations are not to be denied, because they are provisionally sect 
aside, in an inquiry into objective relations ; but we must carefully 
distinguish which of the two orders we are treating of, and express 
each in its appropriate terms. This is constantly neglected. For 
example, nothing is more common than to meet such a phrase as 
this: “A sensory impression is transmitted as a ware of motion to the 
brain, and there being transformed into a state of consciousness, is 
again reflected as a motor impulse.” 

The several sciences having attained certain analytical results, it 
remains for Philosophy to co-ordinate these into a doctrine which 
will furnish general conceptions of the World, Man, and Society. 
On the analytical side a mechanical theory of the universe might be 
perfected, but it would still only be a theory of mechanical relations, 
leaving all other relations to be expressed in other terms. We can- 
not accept the statement of Descartes that Nature is a vast mechanism, 
and Science an universal application of mathematics. The equa- 
tion of a sphere, however valuable from a geometrical point of view, 
is useless as an explanation of the nature and properties of the 
spherical body in other relations. And so a complete theory of the 
mechanical relations of the organism, however valuable in itself, 
would be worthless in the solution of a biological problem, unless 


supplemented by all that mechanical terms are incompetent to 
express. ‘ 

The course of biological speculation has been similar to the cosmo- 
Jogieal. It also began with a First Notion, which compendiously 
expressed the facts of Experience. Nor can any Theoretic Concep- 
tion be finally adopted which does away with these facts, known 
with positive certainty, and popularly expressed in the phrase: “I 

(1) The reader will understand that although mechanical relations are modes of Feel- 


ing, as all other relations are, yet their aspect is exclusively objective, referring to 
objects ideally detached from subjects. 
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have a body, anda soul.” We may alter the phrase either into, “I 
am a body, and I am a soul;” or into, ‘“‘ My body is only the mani- 
festation of my soul;” or, “My soul is only a function of my 
body ;”” but the fundamental experiences which are thus expressed 
are of absolute authority, no matter how they may be interpreted. 
That I have a body, or am a body, is not to be speculatively argued 
away. That I move my arm to strike the man who has offended 
me, or stretch out my hand to seize the fruit which I see, is unques- 
tionable; that these movements are determined by these feelings, 
and are never thus effected unless thus determined, is also unques- 
tionable. Here are two sets of phenomena, having well-marked 
differences of aspect ; and they are grouped respectively under two 
general heads, Life and Mind. Life is assigned to the physical 
organism, or Body—all its phenomena are objective. Mind is 
assigned to the psychical organism, or Soul—all its phenomena are 
subjective. Although what is called my Body is shown to be a 
group of qualities which are feelings—its colour, form, solidity, 
position, motion—all its physical attributes being what is felt by us 
in consequence of the laws of our organisation ; yet inasmuch as 
these feelings have the characteristic marks of objectivity, and are 
thereby referred to some objective existence, we draw a broad line 
of demarcation between them and other feelings having the charac- 
teristic marks of subjectivity, and referring to ourselves as subjects. 
Psychological analysis shows us that this line of demarcation is 
artificial, only representing a diversity of aspect; but as such it is 
indispensable to science. We cannot really separate in a sensation 
what is objective from what is subjective, and say how much belongs 
to the Cosmos apart from Sensibility, and how much to the subject 
pure and simple; we can only view the sensation alternately in its 
objective and subjective aspects. What belongs to extra-mental 
existence in the phenomenon of Colour, and what to the “ greeting 
of the spirit,” is utterly beyond human knowledge ; for the ethereal 
undulations which physicists presuppose as the cosmic condition are 
themselves subjected to this same greeting of the spirit: they too 
are ideal forms of sensible experiences. 

This conclusion, however, was very slowly reached. The distinc- 
tion of aspects was made the ground of a corresponding distinction 
in agencies. Each group was personified and isolated. The one 
group was personified in Spirit—an existent in every respect opposed. 
to Matter, which was the existent represented in the other group. 
One was said to be simple, indestructible; the other compound, 
destructible. One was invisible, impalpable, beyond the grasp of 
Sense ; the other was visible, tangible, sensible. One was of heaven, 
the other of earth. Thus a biological Dualism, analogous to the 
cosmological, replaced the First Notion. It was undermined by 
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advances in two directions. Psychology began to disclose that our 
conception of matter was, to say the least, saturated with Mind, its 
Atoms confessedly being ideal figments ; and that all the terms by 
which we expressed material qualities were terms which expressed 
modes of Feeling ; so that whatever remained over and above this 
was the unknown «, which speculation required as a postulate. 
Idealism, rejecting this postulate, declared that Matter was simply 
the projection of Mind, and that our Body was the objectivation of 
our Soul. Physiology began to disclose that all the mental processes 
were (mathematically speaking) functions of physical processes, é.c. 
varying with the variations of bodily states; and this was declared 
enough to banish for ever the conception of a Soul, except as a term 
simply expressing certain functions. 

Idealism and Materialism are equally destructive of Dualism. 
The defects of particular idealist and materialist theories we will 
not here touch upon; they mainly result from defects of Method. 
Not sufficiently recognising the primary fact testified by Conscious- 
ness, namely, that Experience expresses both physical and mental 
aspects, and that a Not-Sclf is everywhere indissolubly interwoven 
with Self, an objective factor with a subjective factor, the idealist 
reduces Existence to a mere panorama of mental states, and the 
Body to a group in this panorama. Ile is thus incapable of giving 
a satisfactory explanation of all the objective phenomena which do 
not follow in the same order as his feelings, which manifest a suc- 
cession unlike his expectation, and which he cannot class under the 
order of his mental states hitherto experienced. He conceives that 
it is the Mind which prescribes the order in Things; whereas expe- 
rience assures us that the order is described, not prescribed by us: 
described in terms of Feeling, but determined by the laws of Things. 
The genesis of subjective phenomena is determined by the action of 
the Cosmos on our Sensibility, and the reaction of our Sensibility. 
He overlooks the evidence that the mental forms or laws of thought 
which determine the character of particular experiences, were them- 
selves evolved through a continual action and reaction of the Cosmos 
and the Soul, precisely as the laws of organic action which deter- 
mine the character of particular functions were evolved through a 
continual adaptation of the organism to the medium. These imma- 
nent laws are declared to be transcendental, antecedent to all such 
action and reaction. 

A similar exclusiveness vitiates the materialist doctrine. Over- 
looking the primary fact that Fecling is indissolubly interwoven 
with processes regarded as purely physical because they are con- 
sidered solely in their objective aspect, the materialist fails to recog- 
nise the operation of psychological laws in the determination of 
physiological results; he hopes to reduce Biology to a problem of 
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Mechanics. But Vitality and Sensibility are coefficients which 
must render the mechanical problem insoluble, if only on the ground 
that mechanical principles have reference to quantitative relations, 
whereas vital relations are qualitative. His error is the obverse of 
the vitalist’s error. The vitalist imagines that the speciality of 
organic phenomena proves the existence of a cause which has no 
community with the forces operating elsewhere; so, turning his 
back on all the evidence, he attempts to explain organic phenomena 
without any aid from Physics and Chemistry. The materialist, 
turning his back on all the evidence of quite special conditions, only 
found at work in living organisms, tries to explain the problem 
solely by the aid of Physics and Chemistry. It is quite certain that 
physiological and psychological problems are not to be solved if we 
disregard the laws of Evolution through Epigenesis. The mental 
structure is evolved, as the physical structure is evolved. It is quite 
certain that no such evolution is visible in anorganisms, nor will any 
one suppose it to be possible in machines. From the biological point 
of view we must therefore reject both Idealism and Materialism. 
We applaud the one when it says, ‘ Don’t confuse mental facts by 
the introduction of physical hypotheses ;’’ and the other when it 
says, “ Don’t darken physical facts with metaphysical mists.” We 
say to both: ‘ By all means make clear to yourselves which aspect 
of the phenomena you are dealing with, and express each in its own 
terms. But in endeavouring to understand a phenomenon you must 
tuke into account all its ascertainable conditions. Now these con- 
ditions are sometimes only approachable from the objective side ; at 
other times only from the subjective side.” 

While it is necessary to keep the investigation of a process on its 
objective side limited to objective conditions, and to express the 
result in objective terms, we must remember that this is an artifice ; 
xbove all, we must remember that even within the objective limits 
our analyses are only provisional, and must be finally rectified by a 
restoration of all the elements we have provisionally set aside. Thus 
rectified, the objective interpretation of vital and mental phenomena 
has the incomparable advantage of simplifying research, keeping it 
fixed on physical processes, instead of being perturbed by suggestions 
of metaphysical processes. And as all physical investigation naturally 
tends to reduce itself to a mechanical investigation, because Mechanics 
is the science of Motion, and all physical processes are motions, we 
may be asked, Why should not the mechanical point of view be the 
rational standing-point of the biologist ? Our answer is, Because 
Mechanics concerns itself with abstract relations, and treats of pro- 
ducts without reference to modes of production, 7c. with motions 
without reference to all the conditions on which they depend. Every 
physical change, if expressed in physical terms, is a change of posi- 
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tion, and is determined by some preceding change of position. It is 
a movement having a certain velocity and direction, which velocity 
and direction are determined by the velocity and direction of a force 
(a pressure or a tension) compounded with the forces of resistance, 
i.e. counter-pressures. Clearly, the nature of the forces in operation 
must be taken into account; and it is this which the mechanical 
view disregards, the biological regards. The mechanical view is 
fixed on the ascertained adjustment of the parts, so that the working 
of the organism may be explained as if it were a machine, a 
movement here liberating a movement there. The biological view 
includes this adjustment of parts, but takes in also the conditions of 
molecular change in the parts on which the adjustment dynamically 
depends. Mechanical actions may be expressed as the enlargement 
or diminution of the angle of two levers; but chemical actions are 
not thus expressible ; still less vital and mental actions. 

The organism is on the physical side a mechanism, and so long as 
the mechanical interpretation of organic phenomena is confined to 
expressing the mechanical principles involved in the mechanical 
relations, it is eminently to be applauded. But the organism is 
something more than a meckanism, even on the physical side; or, 
since this statement may be misunderstood, let me say, what no one 
will dispute, that the organism is a mechanism of a very special kind, 
in many cardinal points unlike all machines. This difference of 
kind brings with it a difference of causal conditions. In so far as 
the actions of this mechanism are those of a dependent sequence of 
material positions, they are actions expressible in mechanical terms ; 
but in so far as these actions are dependent on vital processes, they 
are not expressible in mechanical terms. Vital facts, especially facts 
of sensibility, have factors neither discernible in machines nor ex- 
pressible in mechanical terms. We cannot ignore them, although 
tor analytical purposes we may provisionally set them aside. 

In the course of the development of the mechanical theory, the 
history of which has just been briefly sketched, biological problems 
have more and more come under its influence. There has always 
been a fierce resistance to the attempt to explain vital and sentient 
phenomena on mechanical, or even physical principles, but still the 
question has incessantly recurred, How far is the organism mechani- 
cally interpretable ? And while the progress of Biology has shown 
more and more the machine-like adjustment of the several parts of 
which the organism is composed, it has also shown more and more 
the intervention of conditions not mechanically interpretable. 

Grorce Henry Lewes. 








BALTHASAR GRACIAN. 


Amoncst the papers of Schopenhauer there was discovered by 
Dr. Julius Frauenstiidt a manuscript quite ready for the printer. 
On examining it he found that it contained three hundred maxims 
by Balthasar Gracian, translated by Schopenhauer himself from the 
Spanish, and accompanied by a short notice of that author and 
his work. From this notice it is evident that Schopenhauer attached 
great importance to the original, and prided himself upon having 
been the only person who ever made a readable translation of it. 
It is, he says, absolutely unique, and no book on exactly the same 
subject was ever written before, “nor could any one but a Spaniard 
(ein Individuum aus der feinsten aller Nationen) have attempted it. It 
teaches the art which all would fain practise, and is therefore a 
book for every one; but it is especially fitted to be the manual of those 
who live in the great world, and peculiarly of young people who wish 
to prosper in that world. To them it gives at once and beforehand 
that teaching which they could otherwise only obtain through long 
experience. To read it once through is obviously not enough; it is 
a book made for constant use as occasion serves—in short, to be a 
companion for life.” 

Schopenhauer’s translation was published in 1862, and a copy of it 
was given to me soon afterwards; but it is only within the last few 
weeks that I have succeeded, through the kindness of a friend at 
Madrid, in getting the Spanish original, and in comparing it with 
the translation, which I find to be absolutely faithful in every case to 
the spirit, and in all but a very few quite insignificant instances to 
the letter, of the original. It is indeed a most finished piece of work, 
and one can quite understand why its author, unwilling to be con- 
founded with the tribe of ordinary translators, kept it by him for 
long years. 

I do not think that any one who takes the pains to become 
acquainted with the Ovraculo Manual, either in Schopenhauer’s 
translation or in Spanish, will think that the words of commendation 
which I have quoted above are at all too strong. It would be easy 
to find, especially in the works of the great French maxim writers, 
higher truths, and truths more brilliantly expressed ;' but taking the 


(1) Nay, there are certain merits in quite subordinate French writers of that class to 
which Gracian has little claim. I open, for example, almost at random the “ Pensées 
Grises,” by M. D’ Yzarn Freissinet, and I find at once, “ I] ne faut pas ¢tre trop incrédule : 
il ya des faits vrais quoiqu’ils soient dans l'histoire.” ‘On se conduit comme étant 
certain de la mort des autres et doutant un peu de la sienne.”’ ‘‘ Une coquette, cet étre * 
élégamment féroce, torture des gens d’ esprit quelquefois vengés par un imbécile.’”’ “Les 
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book as a guide, especially for those who intend to enter public life, 
I have never chanced to meet with anything which seemed to me 
even distantly to approach it. 

Balthasar Gracian was a Jesuit, who was born in 1584 at Cala- 
tayud, in Aragon. Calatayud, in spite of its Moorish name, which 
means the Castle of Ayub, or Job, is the modern representative of 
Roman Bilbilis; so that Gracian was a townsman, or nearly a towns- 
man, of Martial, for the modern town is about two miles from the 
ruins of the ancient, which are at a place called Bambola. 

He published his works, which are numerous, under the name of 
his brother Lorenzo, and died at Tarragona in 1658, where he was 
rector of a school. 

The Oraculo Manual was thrown into its present form by Don 
Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa. An English version of it seems to 
have appeared in 1694, but I have never been able to pick up either 
that, or the French translations or paraphrases by Amelot de la 
Houssaye and Courbeville. 

Ticknor, in his history of Spanish literature, criticises at some 
length one of Gracian’s books, E/ Criticon, and just alludes to the 
Oraculo Manual, but it is clear that he had no very intimate 
acquaintance with the latter, and that Schopenhauer’s strong lan- 
guage would have startled him not a little. 

Gracian seems to have been the first important writer who intro- 
duced into prose the affected style which is identified in poetry with 
the name of Gongora, and is known in Spanish literature as “ Cul- 
tismo.” I have no doubt that a certain grudge against him on this 
account made Ticknor pass him by with too little notice. 

The Nouvelle Biographie Générale, speaking of Gracian’s works, 
observes, “‘ Les observations exactes qu’ils renferment, leur style 
élégant, n’ont pu compenser l’obscurité de quelques idées trop méta- 
physiques et la prolixité des réflexions morales.” 

Bouterwek seems to have given some little attention to the Oraculo 
Manual, and his opinion is as follows :— 


“This has been more read than any other of the author’s works. It is 
intended to be a collection of maxims of general utility, but it exhibits 
good and bad precepts, sound judgments and refined sophisms, all con- 
founded together. In this work Gracian has not forgotten to inculcate his 
practical principles of Jesuitism,' to be all things to all men (‘ hacerse a 
todos ’), nor to recommend his favourite maxim, ‘to be common in nothing’ 


diamants sur une téte Jaide sont comme un phare sur un écueil: ils avertissent.’’? ‘* Ceux 
dont la seule occupation est de tuer le temps doivent’ étre des bourreaux bien mal- 
heureux.” “Un titre dont les événements de notre époque ont dissous la valeur est celui 
Vhomme d’Etat. A présent, un homme @Etat n'est qu'un ministre dans un Etat.” 

“ Vauvenargues a dit vrai: Les grandes pensées viennent du coeur, mais c’est I’ esprit 
qui va les y chercher.”’ 

(1) He might have added—of St. Paul, and of reasonable people everywhere. 
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(‘en nada vulgar’), which, in order to be valid, would require a totally dif- 
ferent interpretation from that which he has given it.” 


The reader will judge for himself as to how far these criticisms are 
well founded ; but it is clear that, from one cause or another, a writer 
who was once widely known has become practically forgotten. The 
last Spanish edition was published, as far as I can discover, in the 
year 1773, but I venture to think that Balthasar Gracian is decidedly 
not one of those people of whom we can say with Omar Khayyam,— 

«« And those who husbanded the golden grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like rain, 
Alike to no such aureate earth are turn’d, 
As, buried once, men want dug up again.” 


Ilis manner is to begin with two or three pithy words, ‘“ Saberse 
doxar gaiiando con la fortuna,” “ Obrar con buenos instrumentos,” 
and the like, explaining each phrase by a short Tacitean paragraph, 
in which the greatest possible number of ideas are packed into the 
smallest possible number of words. 

I translate in full a few maxims as specimens. 


38. Leave off the yame with fortune while you are in luck.—That is 
what all the best players do. A fine retreat is worth just as much as a 
gallant attack. Let aman bring his deeds, when there are a great many 
and enough of them, into safety. Felicity which lasts very long was ever 
suspicious. That which is interrupted is safer, and in that it has a certain 
sour sweetness, is even pleasanter to the taste. The more happiness heaps 
itself upon happiness, the more danger is there that some part of it will 
slip out of its place and the whole pile crush down. The intensity of 
the favour of fortune is often balanced by the shortness of its duration, 
for fortune gets tired of carrying any one very long upon her shoulders. 

81. Renew your brilliance.—It is the privilege of the Phenix. 
£ixcellence is wont to grow old, and with it fame. The staleness of custom 
diminishes admiration, and a novelty which does not pass mediocrity 
often eclipses the greatest eminence grown old. Let a man then work to 
be born again in valour, in genius, in fortune, in all things. Let him connect 
himself with novelties of a gallant and startling kind, dawning and re- 
dawning like the sun. He should alter, too, the theatre of his brilliance, 
that if here the want of it excite longing, there the novelty of it may excite 
applause, 

101. One half of the world laughs at the other, and fools are they all.— 
Everything is good or everything is bad, as the suffrages of the world 
will have it. What one man follows another man persecutes. He is an 
intolerable blockhead who wishes to order everything according to his 
own ideas. Perfection dogs not depend upon what pleases a single person. 
As many tastes as heads, and as different. There is no fault which has 
not some one enamoured of it, nor must we lose courage if what we do 
does not please some, for there are sure to be others who will value it; and 
yet we should not be made vain by their applause, for there are equally 
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sure to be again others who will wholly disapprove. The real measure of 
true satisfaction is the applause of famous men, and men who have a right 
to speak about the matter in hand. One does not live dependent on one 
vote, or on one fashion, or on one century. 

138. Better be mad with everybody else than prudent alone—So say 
politicians. For if all are mad one is not behind anybody else, and if the 
prudent man is alone he will pass for mad, so important it is to follow the 
current. Sometimes the greatest wisdom lies in ignorance, or the affecta- 
tion of it. We have got to live with others, and the ignorant are in the 
majority. To live alone one must be very like a god or quite like a beast ; 
yet I would modify the aphorism, and say, better be prudent with the 
majority than mad by one’s self. There are some people who seek for 
originality in chimeras and crotchets. 

138. Have the art to let it alone, and the more so the wilder as are the 
waves of public or private life. In human intercourse there are whirlwinds 
and storms of passion, and before them it is wise to retire into a secure 
haven. Remedies often make illnesses worse; let us then leave in such 
cases free course to physical and moral influences. The physician requires 
as much knowledge not to prescribe as to prescribe, and sometimes the 
highest art consists in not applying remedies. ‘The way to still storms in 
great multitudes is to hold one’s hand and let them go down of themselves. 
A timely giving way for the present assures victory later. A fountain gets 
turbid by a little movement, and does not become clear by our trying to 
make it so, but by our leaving it to itself. The best remedy against discord 
and confusion is to let them run their course, for so they quiet down. 

278. Contradict not the contradicter.—One must observe whether the 
contradiction comes from craft or from vulgarity. It is not always conceit, 
but sometimes artifice. One should in the first case be careful not to get 
into difficulties, and in the other not to be ruined. Care is never better 
expended than in dealing with spies, and against the picklocks of the 
mind there is no better defence than to leave inside in the lock the key of 
caution. 

196. Know the star of your fortune.—There is no one so infirm as not to 
have one, and if any one is unfortunate it is because he knows it not. Some 
stand high in the favour of princes and of the powerful, without knowing 
why or wherefore, except just that good luck has facilitated their acquiring 
favour, helped and only helped a little by taking trouble. Others acquire 
the good-will of the wise. Sometimes a man is more acceptable in one 
nation than in another, and better seen in this city than in that. Just in 
the same way he has more fortune in this office or profession than in 
others, and all this although his merits in these respective positions are 
equal, nay, absolutely identical. Fortune shuffles the cards as,and when 
luck wishes. Let every man know his own luck as well as his own 
peculiar talent, for on this it depends whether he loses or wins. Let 
bim know how to follow his fortune and to help it, by no means exchanging 
or missing it, for that would be to miss the north, though its neighbour 
calls us to it like a speaking trumpet (i.e. to miss the north though the 
pole-star points to it.) 

276. Understand how to renew your spirit by the help of Nature and of Art. 
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—They say that every seven years the disposition alters. Well, then, 
see that it does so by improving and making more noble the taste. Reason 
makes its appearance after the first seven years, so then let a new perfec- 
tion be added with every Justrum. Man should observe this natural 
change, and help it on, and hope also for improvement in others. It comes 
from this that many have changed their behaviour with their profession or 
their office. Sometimes no one perceives it till it appears in the highest 
degree. At twenty a man will be a peacock; at thirty, a lion; at forty, a 
camel; at fifty, a snake ; at sixty, a dog; at seventy, an ape; and at eighty 
—nothing. 

111. Have friends.—It is the second existence. Every friend is good 
and wise for his friend, and among them all gets well managed. Every 
man will be worth just so much as other people please, and in order that 
they may please, one has to gain their mouths by their hearts. There is 
no enchantment more powerful than to do a good turn, and the best way 
to gain friendships is to do friendly things. The most and best that we 
have depends upon others; we must live either amongst friends or amongst 
enemies. Try every day to acquire one, not exactly to be a near friend, 
yet to be a well-wisher. Some will later, after they have gone through a 
period of probation, remain behind as confidential friends. 

99. Reality and appearance.—Things pass not for what they are, but 
for that which they appear. Few are they who see into the inside of 
things. Many are they who hold wholly to appearances. It is not enough 
to be right, if that right have an appearance of falsity and ill. 

20. Be a man of your century.—Extraordinary men are dependent upon 
their time. Not all have found the century of which they were worthy, 
and many have found it indeed, but have not been able to profit by it. 
Some were worthy of a better century, for it is not always that every good 
thing triumphs. Things have their periods, and even the highest qualities 
are subject to fashion. The wise man has, nevertheless, this advantage, 
that he is immortal. If this is not his century, at least a great many 
others will be. 


The above will give an idea of Gracian’s method, and I now 
proceed to run through his maxims, translating none of the others in 
their entirety except the last, but giving, I trust, enough of them to 
make some few people desire to possess the whole. 


2. Character and intellect-—The two axes of the brilliance of our 
accomplishments. ‘To possess one without the other is only to have half 
fortune. Understanding is not enough. There must be geniality. 

3. Leave people in uncertainty about your purposes.— .. . imitate the 
heavenly powers in keeping men fuil of speculation and unrest. 

6. Let a man reach his perfectionn—We are not born finished. With 
every day that passes we should perfect ourselves in ourselves and in our 
calling, till we reach the point of our completed being, when all our accom- 
plishments and best qualities are at their highest. 

7. Take care not to attain victories over your superior.—All conquest is 
detested, and to conquer your master is either a folly or a calamity. All 
superiority is abominated : how much more superiority over superiority ! 
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9. Avoid the faults of your nation—Water shares in the good or bad 
qualities of the veins through which it passes, and a man in those of the 
clime in which he is born. . . . There are family faults and faults of 
position, faults of office and faults of age. If they all meet in one person, 
and are not opposed by attention, they make an intolerable monster. 

10. Fortune and fame.—The one is as enduring as the other is incon- 
stant—the first for life, the second for the after-time; the one against 
envy, the other against forgetfulness. Fortune is wished for, and some- 
times helped. Fame is won by diligent search. . . . Fame was, and is, 
the sister of the giants. 

11. Live with those from whom you can learn. Let friendly intercourse be 
a school of knowledge, and conversation a teaching that may fashion the mind. 
—Make teachers of your friends, and lect the profit of learning and the 
pleasure of conversation interpenetrate one another. . . . There be per- 
sonages high in reputation for their discretion who are not only themselves, 
by their example and their intercourse, oracles of all nobleness, but even 
the people about them form a very academy of good and noble discretion 
in every kind. 

14. The thing, and the way the thing is done.—Substance is not enough, 
circumstance is important too. A bad manner spoils everything, even 
justice and reason; a good one, on the contrary, supplies everything ; 
gilds No, sweetens truth, and reddens the very cheek of age. The how 
is a mighty matter in affairs, and a good manner wins the affections like a 
lucky gamester. 

15. Keep ministering spirits.—That is a privilege of the great ones of 
the earth which far transcends the barbarous taste of Tigranes, who had a 
fancy for having captive kings as his servants. . . . If, however, you 
cannot have sages in your service, have them for your friends. 

18. Application and ability (Aplicacion y Minerva).—There is no attain- 
ing eminence without both, and when they unite there is the greatest 
eminence. With application a mediocrity goes farther than a superiority 
without it. Reputation is bought at the price of toil. What costs little is 
little-worth. Even for the highest posts some have only wanted applica- 
tion. It is but rarely that they have failed from sheer lack of ability. To 
desire to be rather moderately successful in a great, than very successful 
in a humble employment, has the excuse of generosity of mind; but to be 
content with being moderately successful in the humblest employment, when 
one might be brilliant in the greatest, hath it not. Nature and art, then, 
are both wanted, and application sets on them the seal. 

26. Find every man’s thumbscrew.— .. . All are idolaters—some of 
honour, some of interest, some of pleasure. Have the knack of knowing 
what their idols are, so as to affect each through his idol. 

28. Be common in nothing, above all not in taste.—Oh, what a great wise 
man he was who was wretched when what he said pleased the multitude! 

29. Be an upright man.—Such an one stands always on the side of 
reason, with so much fixity of purpose that neither the passion of the 
masses nor the violence of tyrants forces him ever to cross the line of reason. 
Yet who is this Phenix of rectitude, for uprightness has few adepts ? Many 
praise it, but not for their own house. 
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30. Havre nothing to do with occupations which stand in ill repute, and 
still less with crotchets which bring with them rather dishonour than 
credit. There are all sorts of fanciful sects from which the man of 
prudence keeps himself aloof. There are some exotic tastes which always 
take up with everything which the wise repudiate. 

31. . . . Never open the door to an evil, however small, for other and 
greater ones will creep in after it from their ambush. 

32. Have ihe reputation of being gracious.— . .. The only advantage 
of power is to be able to do more good than other people. 

34. 4 man should know in whut he shines most—his best accomplishment, 
so that he may cultivate that and improve his other qualities. Every one 
would have been eminent in something if he had known his vantage-ground. 
ach should observe his master attribute, and throw his energy in that 
direction. In some, judgment is the strong point, in others valour. The 
majority do violence to their natural turn, and so in nothing become 
superior. 

43. Think with the few, and speak with the many. 

46. Overcome your antipathies. 

48. Thoroughness and depth.—Only in so far as one has these can one 
play a part with honour. What is within must always be as big again as 
that which is without. 

55. Be able to wait .. . First be master of yourself if you would be 
master of others. Only through the spaces of time do we come to the 
centre of opportunity. . . . He spake a great word who said, Time and I 
against any two. 

56. Have presence of mind, the child of a happy promptitude of spirit. 
There are natures of antiperistasis,| who work best in an emergency. 
They are a kind of monster which can do everything successfully if they 
do it off-hand, and nothing successfully if they take time to consider of it. 
What does not strike them at first, they never find at ell, In their heads 
there is no court of appeal. 

58. Nnow how to suit yourself to your company.— .. . There should be 
no unnecessary expenditure either of knowledge or of power. The clever 
faleoner does not allow more birds to fly than the sport requires. 

59. Think of ending well—When one enters into the house of fortune by 


(1) This word is used both in the original and in Schopenhauer’s translation. It 
seems to have tried in vain to become a settler in England. Johnson thus defines it: 
‘* Antiperistasis : The opposition of a contrary quality, by which the quality it opposes 
becomes heightened or intended; or the action by which a body attacked by another 
collects itself and becomes stronger by such opposition, or an intention of the activity 
of one quality caused by the opposition of another. Thus quicklime is set on fire by 
the effusion of cold water ; so water becomes warmer in winter than in summer; and 
thunder and lightning are excited in the middle region of the air, which is continually 
cold, and all by Antiperistasis.” This is an exploded principle in the Peripatetic 
philosophy. 

“Th’ antiperistasis of age 
More inflamed his am’rous rage.’"—CowLey. 


“The riotous prodigal detests covetousness ; yet let him find the springs grow dry 
which feed his luxury, covetousness shall be called in; and so by a strange antiperistasis 
prodigality shall beget rapine.’’—Decay of Piety. 
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the gate of pleasure, one leaves it by that of sorrow, and vice versa. . . . 
The important thing is not the vulgar applause at the outset—that comes 
to all—but the general feeling at the exit; for few are those who are 
wished back, and seldom does fortune conduct a parting guest as far as 
the threshold. 

62. Work with good instruments——Some are anxious that the keenness 
and subtlety of their wits should be conspicuous through the meanness of 
their instruments—a perilous satisfaction which deserves a punishment 
from Fate. . . . Fame always holds to the first personage. She never 
says ‘he had good or he had bad assistants ;’’ but ‘‘ he was a good or he 
was a bad artificer.” 

63. It is an excellence to be the first of the sort, and a double excellence to 
de eminent in so being.— . . . Those who are first in any line are the eldest 
sons of fame, and go off with the entailed estates. 

64.— ... Some people waste their cars on the sweetness of Flattery, 
others on the bitterness of Scandal, and theie are people who cannot live 
without a daily annoyance, as Mithridates could not live without poison. 

70. Understand the art of refusing.— . . . The No of some people is more 
esteemed than the Yes of others, for a gilded No satisfies more than a dry 
Yes. . . . . Let courtesy fill up the vacuum left by the want of favour, and 
let good words supply the want of works. . . . No and Yes are short to 
say, but they ask much thinking. 

74. Do not be unsociable.—In the most populous places live the true wild 
beasts. 

75. Choose a heroic ideal, but rather to emulate than to imitate. 

76. Do not always be jesting.— ... Many people win themselves a 
reputation for being witty fellows at the cost of their credit for being sen- 
sible. Jest may have its little hour, but let all the rest of time belong to 
seriousness. ‘ 

77. Know hoy to adapt yourself to all men.—Be a disercet Proteus, 
Jearned with the learned, a saint with a saint. 

79. Be of genial disposition.—If you are so with moderation, it is an 
accomplishment, not a defect. A grain of gaiety seasons all. 

80. Attention in informing yourself.—We live chiefly by information. It 
is but little that we can see for ourselves. We live on the faith of others, 
and while the sense of hearing is the back door of truth, it is the front 
entrance of lies. 

82. Drain nothing to the dregs, neither good nor evil. 

83. Allow yourself some venial fault— .. . Let Homer sleep now and 
then, and affect a want-of care either in intellect or in valour, but never in 
prudence, in order that you may lull malevolence, and so prevent it bursting 
with its own poison. That will be like throwing your cloak to the bull of 
Envy, so as to save your immortality. 

84. . . . To the wise man his enemies are more useful than his friends 
to the foolish one. 

90. The art to live long is to live well_—Two things soon make an end of 
life, folly and dissoluteness. 

93. Be a universal man.—He who unites all perfection counts for many. 
He makes life very happy by communicating the enjoyment of his gifts to 
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those who live with him. Variety with perfection is the delight of life. . . . 
It is a great art to know how to assimilate to yourself all that is good. 

100. A man without illusions. A wise Christian, a philosophical denizer 
of Courts.—Be these things, but do not appear to be them, let alone affecting 
to be them. 

102. Have a stomach able to digest great mouthfuls of fortune. 

104... . Have felt the pulse of various offices. It is a toilsome 
business to rule men, and especially madmen or boobies. It is necessary 
to have a double portion of wits when one is with those who have none. 

105. Don’t be a bore-—The man of one occupation and one way of 
speaking is tiresome. Brevity is fascinating, and better suited for business. 
. . .« What is well said is soon said. 

110. Wait not till you are a sinking sun.—It is a maxim of the prudent 
to leave affairs before affairs leave them. ... Let the beauty wisely 
break her glass in time, that she may not do so with impatience when she 
sees herself undeceived. 

112. Win affection and regard.— . . . Some trust so much to their worth 
that they despise winning people’s good-will, but the man of experience 
knows that the road of merit without favour is a very long one. 

117. Never speak of yoursclf.—Kither you will praise yourself, which is 
vanity, or blame yourself, which is poverty of spirit. 

115. Accustom yourself to the faults in the dispositions of those with 
whom you live, as you do to ugly faces. 

120. Live practically, and accommodate yourself to the times.— . . . The 
prudent man should live as he ean, if he cannot live as he would. He 
should deem of more importance what fate has conceded to him than what 
it has denied. 

121. Do not make a business of what is no businessx— . . . Many things 
which were really of some importance have become of none because they 
were left alone; and other things which were of no importance have become 
grave because people have occupied themselves about them. At the begin- 
ning everything can be easily quieted down, but afterwards not. It is 
frequently the remedy that causes the disease, and not the worst rule of 
living is to let it alone. 

128. Be without affectation.— ... Do not, however, out of fear of affecta- 
tion, fall into it by affecting to be unaffected. 

125, Do not be a green book (i.e. a register of other men’s sins).—It is a 
symptom of having tarnishe| your own fame to be much occupied with the 
bad fame of others. 

180. Act, and let your acts be seenm— ... A good exterior is the best 
recommendation of the perfection within. 

141. Do not listen to yourselfi— . .. It is a weakness of the great to 
speak with a ground tone of “I say something worth hearing,” to the 
torture of their hearers. 

142. Never out of obstinacy take the wrong side, because your opponent has 
got before you and taken the right one. 

148. Do not, in trying to escape from the trite, become paradoxical. 

146. Look into the inside of thingsx—They are usually very different from 
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what they seem.— ... Lies always como first in everything, dragging 
blockheads after them by the chain of their continued vulgarity. Truth 
comes in the last, and very late, limping along on the arm of Time. 

148. Have the art of conversation, in which the perfected man shows 
himself. It is the commonest thing in life, and yet there is no human exer- 
cise that requires more attention. 

151. Think by anticipation to-day for to-morrow, and even for many days. 
. . « The pillow isa silent sibyl, and it is better to sleep on things before 
they are begun than to lie awake about them afterwards. 

153. Avoid entering there where there is a great gap to be jilled. 

154. Do not believe and do not love lightly. 

155. Understand the art of getting discreetly into a passion.— ... To 
master a passion you must always have the bridle in the hand of attention. 
If you do, you will be the first person who was ever prudent on horseback, 
not to say the last. 

156. Let your friends be the friends of your deliberate choice. 

158. Know how to use your friends.— . .. Some are good to be near, 
and some to be far. Many are useless for conversation, excellent as cor- 
respondents. 

161. Know your pet faults — . . . Even the most perfect man does not 
escape them, and lives with them either as a wife or as a mistress. 

159. Suffer fools— . . . Out of patience comes forth peace the priceless, 
which is the happiness of the world. 

167. Know how to take your own part.— .. . In great dangers there is 
no better companion than a bold heart. . . . One must not surrender to 
evil fortune, for then it becomes intolerable. . . . The prudent man comes 
victoriously out of everything, and triumphs over even the stars. 

165. Be an honourable opponent.— . . . Be able to boast that, if gallantry 
and generosity were lost ott of the world, men might look for and find 
them in your breast. 

51. Know how to choose well.—It is the most important thing in life. It 
necds good taste and a most accurate judgment, for neither study nor 
natural intelligence is enough. Without choice there is no perfection. 
... There are many of fruitful and subtle spirit, and keen judgment, 
and sharp intelligence, and learning and circumspection, who nevertheless, 
when they come to choose, go to wreck and ruin—they always choose the 
worst course, as if they tried to be wrong. 

170. Keep always something behind in store.— . . . Even in one’s know- 
ledge there should be a force in reserve. 

172. Do not get into a contest with one who has nothing to lose. 

173. Do not be like glass for fragility in your intercourse with others, and 
still less in your friendship.— . .. Some people have a disposition more 
sensitive than the eye itself, and cannot be touched cither in jest or earnest. 
. . . The disposition of the lover (amante) is half that of the diamond 
(diamante) in its power of duration and resistance. 

178. Believe your heart, especially when tt has been proved, 

179. Reticence is the seal of capacity—A breast without a secret is an 
open letter. 
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182. 4 grain of boldness in everything is an important requisite of pru- 
dence.—-We should moderate our conceptions of others so as not to think 
so highly of them as to fear them. The imagination should never over- 
master the heart. . . . No one overpasses the narrow limits of humanity. 
All have their imperfections, some in the intellect, some in the disposition. 

183. Do not hold your opinions all too jsirmly.—Kvery blockhead is 
thoroughly persuaded that he is in the right, and every one who is all too 
firmly persuaded is a blockhead, and the more erroneous is his judgment 
the greater is the tenacity with which he holds it. 

184. Do not be devoted to cerenonies and etiquette-— .. . The robe of 
folly is woven of such things. 

185. Never stake your credit on one single cast.— .. . Things depend 
upon all sorts of chances. That is why the felicity of success is so rare. 

186. Know faults when you see them, however high they may stand in public 
estimation.—Rectitude should not mistake vice, even when it clothes itself 
in brocade—nay, it will sometimes even wear a crown of gold, and not be 
able the more for that to hide its evil. . . . Vices may well be highly 
placed, but that will not make them high and splendid. 

190. Ivind some consolation in everything. —Kven useless people may find 
it in the fact of their being immortal. ‘There is no trouble without its com- 
fort. The stupid have the advantage of being fortunate, and the ugly 
woman is proverbially so. The best means to live long is to be worth 
little. It is the cracked vessel which never gets broken. . . . To the 
unfortunate man it seems that both good luck and death (la suerte e la 
muerte) conspire to forget him. 

191. Do not be carried away by excessive courtesy, for it is a kind of deceit, 
—Thero are some people who, in order to bewitch, do not need the herbs 
of Thessaly, for they enchant and turn the head of the stupid by the mere 
grace with which they take off their caps. 

192. A man of great peace, a man of long life— .. . The peaceful- 
minded do not only live, they reign. Hear, see, but be silent. The day 
that passes without dispute brings peaceful sleep in the night. 

194. Have reasonable views about yourself and your affairs, especially at 
the commencement of life. 

195. Understand how to value.—There is no one who cannot be the 
teacher of another in something. . . . To understand how to pluck the 
fruits of every one is a useful science. 

198. Know how to transplant yourself.— . . . Their native land is every- 
where stepmotherly towards extraordinary talents. . . . The statue on 
the altar is never properly reverenced by him who has known it as a trunk 
in the garden. 

200. Have something left to wish for, so as not to be unhappy from 
very happiness— . . . If there is nothing to desire, there is everything to 
fear. 

201. They are all fools who seem to be so, and half of those who do not.— 
. . . Yet the greatest fool is he who thinks that he is not one, and that 
everybody else is. 

202. Words and deeds make a perfected man.— ... Words are tho 
shadows of decds, the first feminine, the second masculine, in their nature. 
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203. Know the great men of your century.—There are not many of them. 
There is one Phenix in a whole world. You have a great captain, a con- 
summate orator, a sage, in a century ; a really illustrious king in many cen- 
turies. . . . Many have taken the title of “the Great” from Cesar and 
Alexander, but in vain, for without deeds words are nothing but a little 
air. There have been but few Senecas, and fame has told but of on 
Apelles. 

204. The easy should be undertaken as if it were difficult, andl the difficult 
as if it were easy; in the one case in order that confidence should not be 
put off her guard, in the other that she may not become faint of heart. 

205. Know how to play the card of contempt.— .. . Itis a firm maxim 
of the wise never to defend themselves with the pen, for such a defence 
leaves a mark, and tends more to the glorification of the opponent than to 
the punishment of his boldness. . . . Presumptuous persons dream of 
making themselves eternal by setting fire to the wonders of the world and 
of the centuries. 

206. Know that there are vile and vulgar natures everywhere, even in 
Corinth.— .. . All folly is vulgarity, and the vulgar is composed of fools. 

210. Know how to play the card of ruth.—It is a dangerous thing, yet 
the honest man cannot omit to speak it, but in saying it art is wanted. 

218. Understand the art of contradiction.— .. . An affected doubt is 
the most subtle pick-lock which curiosity can employ to find out what it 
wants to know. 

214. Do not turn one piece of stupidity into two.—lIt is very common in 
remedying one to commit four others. 

218. . . . There are people who out of everything make a little war 
—the very brigands of social intercourse. . . . The only way to manage 
with monsters of this kind is to flee from them, even to the Antipodes, for 
the barbarism of the people there is better than their wild-beastishness. 

223. Neither from affectation nor carelessness be all too individual and 
eccentric. 

224. Understand how net to take things against the grain, however they 
come. 

227. Do not be the slave of first impressions.—There are people who marry 
the very first account they hear, so that all the accounts that follow come 
to them only as concubines. 

229. Know how to divide your life prudently: not as chance woul! have tt, 
but with foresight and choice. — ... The first day’s journey of a noble 
life should be passed in conversing with the dead. We live to know and 
to know ourselves, and books faithfully used make us men. The second 
day's journey should be passed with the living, in seeing and noting all 
that is good in the world. Everything is not found in one country. The 
Father of all has divided His gifts, and sometimes has most richly dowered 
a land which is ugly. On the third day’s journey a man should belong 
wholly to himself. The last felicity is to philosophize. 

232. Have just a touch of the trader about you.—Life should not be all 
contemplation; there should be action as well. . .. Let the prudent 
man accordingly take care to have something of the trader, just enough not 
to be cheated, and so to become a laughing-stotk. 
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235. Know how to ask.—There are some people in dealing with whom 
nothing is so difficult, and some in dealing with whom nothing is so easy. 

237. Never share the secrets of your superiors.—You may think that you 
are going to share pears with them, but you will only share pebbles. Many 
have perished because they were confidants. Such people are like spoons 
made of bread, and run the same risk afterwards that these do. It is no 
favour in a prince to communicate to you a secret; he does so to relieve 
the fulness of his heart. Many have broken the mirror because it has 
made them aware of their uglincss. We do not like to see a person who 
has had an opportunity to see through us, and he is not seen with pleasure 
who has seen evil in him that sees him. 

238. We should know what quality we want. 

239. Do not be intensely acute and subtle,—It is more important to be 
prudent. . . . Better is a good solid head which does not invent and 
imagine more than just what the matter in hand amounts to. 

241. Bear raillery; but do not practise it— ... The very gravest 
matters have constantly arisen out of a jest. 

242. Push advantages.— ... Let the prudent man strike down his 
quarry, and not be satisfied merely with flushing it. 

243... .. Unite in yourself the dove and the serpent, not as a 
monster, but as a prodigy. 

248. Do not let the last person who speaks to you always carry you with 
him.—There are people ever dependent on the last report, whose folly goes 
beyond all bounds. Their thinking and willing is of wax; the last person 
who approaches them fixes his seal on them and obliterates all his pre- 
decessors. 

250. . . . Not all praise of a thing is speaking well of it, for some 
praise likewise the bad in order that they may not praise the good. For 
him for whom nothing is bad, nothing will be good either. 

251. Procure and use human remedies as if there were no divine ones, and 
divine remedies as if there were no human ones. 

252. Do not belong wholly to yourself nor wholly to other people—... 
He who holds a public office must be a public slave. 

254. Do not despise an evil because it is small ; they never come alone, but 
are linked together just like happinesses. Fortune and misfortune usually 
go thither where there is already the most of either. 

255. Wnow how to do yood to people a little at a time and often. 

257. Never let matters come to a breach with any one, for our reputation 
always comes injured out of anything of the kind. Every one is of impor- 
tance as an enemy, though not as a friend. Few can do good to us, and 
almost all can do harm, The eagle himself does not nestle securely in the 
very bosom of Jove the day on which he has quarrelled with a beetle. 

258. Look out for some one who may assist you in bearing misfortune.— .. . 
It is for that reason that the sagacious physician, if he has failed in the cure, 
does not fail in looking out for some one who, under the name of a con- 
sultation, may help him to carry out the coffin. 

262. Le able to forget; it is more a piece of good fortune than an art.— 
We remember best the things adapted io be forgotten. . .. Often the 
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only remedy for our ills consists in forgetting them; and we forget the 
remedy. It is well, however, to fashion ourselves to so convenient a habit, 
for it is enough to give happiness, or hell. 

264. Have no days of carelessness.—Destiny loves to play tricks, and will 
pile chance on chance to take us unawares. 

266. Do not become bad out of pure yoodness.—He is so who never gets 
angry. 

269. Know how to make use of your novelty; for so long as any one is 
new he is prized. . . . Observe, however, that this glory of novelty is of 
short duration. After four days people will lose their respect for it. 

273. Comprehend the dispositions of those with whoin you have to deal.— 
. . . Know how to decipher a countenance and to spell out the soul from 
the features. Recognise in him who always laughs a fool, and in him who 
never laughs a knave (conozca al que siempre rie por /au/to, y al que nunca 
por falso). 

281. Know how to obtain the favour of men of understanding.—The luke- 
warm Yes of a remarkable man is more to be esteemed than all the applause 
of the multitude. . . . The judicious Antigonus reduced the theatre of 
his fame to Zeno alone, and Plato called Aristotle his whole school. 

292. Use absence to make yourself more respected or valued.— . . « Even 
the Phenix avails itself of its retirement to be admired, and of the desire 
which iis absence ereates to be highly prized. 

297. Always act as if you were full in view.—He is a man of insight who 
sees that he is seen, or that he will be scen. 

286... . Some people are born more fortunate than others. Such 
are able to do good, while others can only receive it. . . . The sole real 
convenience of power is to be able to do more good. 

288... . The wise man knows that the very pole-star of prudence 
consists in conforming to the occasion. 

298. Three things make a prodigy and are the highest gift of Heaven's 
liberality.—A fruitful intellect, a profound judgment, a pleasant and elevated 
taste. . . . At twenty years of age the will rules; at thirty the intellect; 
at forty the judgment. There are intelligences which ray out light like the 
eyes of the lynx, and always are clearest where there is the greatest dark- 
ness. 

300. In one word be a saint.—So is all said at once. Virtue is the 
common bond of all perfections, and the centre of all felicities. She makes 
& man discreet, circumspect, sagacious, prudent, sage, brave, reflective, 
honest, happy, accommodating, truthful, and a universal hero. Three 
SSS render a man happy, Sanctity, Soundness of body, and Sageness. 
Virtue is the sun of the micocrosm or lesser world, and has for hemisphere 
a good conscience. She is so beautiful that she finds favour with God and 
man. Nothing is loveable but virtue, and nothing detestable but vice. 
Virtue alone is serious, and all else is but jest. One should measure 
capacity and greatness according to virtue, and not according to the cir- 
cumstances of fortune. Virtue alone is sufficient to herself; she makes 
men loveable in life and memorable in death, 
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From the above the reader may form a perfectly just idea of the 
teaching of Gracian. 

Mr. Buckle, who devotes to him two lines, observes that he 
was once considered a great writer, and it is just possible that in 
spite of his extraordinarily compressed style, more avaricious of words 
than any I know, some may think that they who considered him to 
be a great writer were not quite wrong. 

Those who look into his book for themselves will find here and 
there a maxim which will remind them of the age in which he lived, 
as the subject of Philip II., Philip II1., and Philip IV., but such 
exceptional cases are rare, and most people will rise from the perusal 
of the work understanding much better how Spain became great, than 
how she fell. It ought to be remembered, too, that, as I have already 
said, the maxims were not collected into one whole by Gracian 
himself, but by his friend, Lastanosa, to whom also is to be attributed 
the proud, though perhaps not too proud, title. 

It would possibly be rather difficult to disprove the thesis that the 
Spanish nation has produced the best maxims of practical wisdom, 
the best proverbs, the best epitaph, and the best motto in the world. 

If I had to sustain it, I would point with reference to the first. 
head to the Oraculo Manual. For the second, any one who knows 
Ford’s Handbook would hardly require me to produce a proof. In 
support of the third I would quote the epitaph of Columbus : 


“A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo did Colon;"’? 


while, in support of the fourth, I would adduce the cognizance whicn. 
was given to Sebastian de Eleano, who brought back to the ports of 
Spain Magellan’s Expedition, viz. the globe with the motto, “ Primus. 
circumdedisti me.” Unless, indeed, I chose that of St. Francis Borgia, 
who took the same cognizance with the words, ‘Todo es poco.” 

I do not, however, for a moment assert that the Spaniards are in 
these kinds of writing superior to all their neighbours, but I do. 
think that their performances in them and some other branches of 
literatwre deserve a greater amount of appreciation and more study 
than they usually receive. Sad that they should so nearly fulfil the 
popular idea of Charles IT., in saying so many wise, and doing so 
many foolish things ! 


M. E. Grant Durr. 


(1) Washington Irving quotes it— 
“ Por Castilla y por Leon 
Nuevo mundo hallé Colon.” 
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Mr. Lestie SrerHen has written two volumes which are no less 
weighty than interesting, called a History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century. Known hitherto as a writer of short essays 
on social and literary subjects, Mr. Stephen has here turned to an 
undertaking, in point of extent requiring research and sustained 
labour, and in point of matter requiring no small amount of philo- 
sophical training. It is not too much to say that he has met both 
these requirements in a degree which will be a surprise to those 
who had only known him as wise rather than learned, shrewd and 
witty rather than industrious. The mere list of books read over by 
the author, many of them not casy reading, is formidable enough of 
itself. The mastery of the material evinced is proof of a capacity 
for continuous and comprehensive thinking. 

The tone is throughout one of perfect taste. There is not the 
smallest trace of the vulgar ribaldry and London slang which give 
piquancy to the treatment of serious subjects by the evening papers. 
Impartiality is secured by a mental attitude which is obviously out- 
side all religious parties. It would indeed be difficult to aseribe to 
Mr. Leslie Stephen any intellectual bias. A fastidious taster might 
pretend to detect a slight flavour of the nothing-true-and-it-don’t- 
signify generation among which we have been brought up. This is 
a taint—the taint of “the,way we talk now ’—which it is difficult for 
any of us entirely to wash out. It cleaves to our expression even. 
after we have succeeded in banishing it from our thoughts as 
unworthy. It is possible that a shadow of the fashionable cynicism 
here and there flits across Mr. Stephen’s page, but if it be there at 
all, it is but a passing shadow. He does not habitually quiz the 
subject he is expounding, or talk with condescending pity of Lord 
Bacon or Sir Isaac Newton. He is always serious, never enlisted as 
a partisan, though often refuting controversialists. He may not be 
earnestly zealous in behalf of truth, but he is a watchful guardian 
of the rights of reason. Writing of the eighteenth century—the 
rationalist century—Mr. Stephen is eminently rational ; he applies the 
standard of common sense to every opinion that offers. We have no 
d priori system thrust upon us at every turn, no doctrine preached at 
us, no political nostrum for the regeneration of society advertised 
under the guise of a history. In Mr. Leslie Stephen’s pages we 
seem to breathe the free air of common reason uninfected by the 
sickly miasmata generated by local or temporary party. 

If to be in sympathy with the age of which he treats is a prime 
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qualification for a historian, Mr. Leslie Stephen is specially qualified 
to be the historian of the eighteenth century in being thus entirely 
rational. There are other periods of history for which a speculative 
metaphysical mind, or a poetical imagination, or a sympathy with 
ascetic and contemplative spiritualism would be the qualities 
demanded. What the “Aufklirung” requires in its historian is 
primarily only an enlightened mind, free of social and religious 
shackles, submitting everything to the test of the common under- 
standing, as informed by the ready experience of the social man who 
lives and lets live. I once proposed the designation of “ seculum 
rationalisticum ” for the eighteenth century, not knowing when I did 
so that some one else had so named it before me. It is still the 
best epithet I can think of. As far as a single word can do, the 
word “rationalist”’ points to the characteristic of the eighteenth 
century—the characteristic which must be to its historian the key 
to its “ thought.” 

It is in vain now to raise a protest against the use of the word 
“Thought” in the sense in which Mr. Leslie Stephen has employed it 
in his title-page. A new conception has emerged in the historical 
sphere, and a new word was wanted for it. But new words are not 
easily got into our language on this side of the Atlantic. So when 
a-new idea demands a name an old word has to be misused, to the 
confusion of speaker and hearer alike. Our ancestors in the last 
century had thoughts, and in composition they “ glitt’ring thoughts 
struck out at every line;” or in the singular they could speak of 
“‘some unmeaning thing they call’d a thought.” They even used 
the word in the abstract sense of intellectual operation, and as 
opposed to feeling: “chaos of thought and reason, all confus’d!” 
But we now speak of modern thought, or Greek thought, or 
English thought of any given period, to denote a conception of 
much greater complexity. 

What this new conception is, for which, it seems, our language 
can only provide a name already in employment for other purposes, 
may, perhaps, best be explained by putting “ thought ” side by side 
with “philosophy.” It is not possible to draw a clear line between the 
two regions, one of which is designated philosophy and the. other 
thought. Yet the province of a history of philosophy is very 
different from the province of a history of thought. The latter 
province, that of thought, is more comprehensive than the former. 
Philosophy is a special form of thinking, directed upon a very 
limited class of objects. It concerns itself with ideas called meta- 
physical, such as cause, law, nature, space and time, God, and the 
ultimate ground of things. Only a very few persons in each gene- 
ration occupy themselves with philosophy. But all mankind have 
thoughts of some kind or other, and every individual his own 
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thoughts. We express our thought in many modes; specially in 
act, in speaking, in writing, in poetry, in art, in science, in philo- 
sophy. 

To investigate all these modes of expression, to elicit from each 
the thoughts which are sought to be expressed, and to reduce these 
thoughts to a few leading ideas—this is the task which a historian 
of “ English thought” sets himself It is an appalling task! For 
it is nothing less than a history of statesmanship, of politics, of 
ethics and religion, of philosophy, literature, science, art, fine and 
industrial, education, economics—all in one. Even should the his- 
torian of thought limit himself to a single century, it may well 
be asked, Is one man’s life long enough to examine and catalogue all 
the materials which a century so prolific as the eighteenth has left 
behind it? Histories of each of these provinces—histories of 
religion, morals, politics, science, art, &e.—we have. But who will 
undertake a history of all these forms of thinking taken together, 
and at once ? 

The answer to this challenge—a challenge which seems to 
assume that the task is an impossible one, and therefore that the 
undertaking is presumptuous—will easily present itself. The his- 
torian of thought does not pretend to set out at length the concrete 
facts in each of the departments of thinking which I have specified. 
He is the historian not of phenomena, but of ideas. He inves- 
tigates the varied phenomena of expression in order to elicit from 
them the common thoughts which underlie all the phenomena. This 
residuum of regulative ideas—the ideas which any given age has 
busied itself in developing, the ideas of which all its words and 
works have been but the efflux—will pack into very narrow com- 
pass. The business of the historian of thought is to find this 
central idea, to elicit it out of the tangled skein of politics, and the 
prolix effusions of the press, the platform, and the pulpit. If there 
be such governing ideas, and if they can be discovered, the pages 
which shall register them need not be many. ‘The objection that 
the history of thought is too gigantic an undertaking for any 
one man may fairly be retorted against the historian of facts. To 
speak only of the eighteenth century and of civilised Europe, the 
facts recounted for us about it are so numerous, and its literary 
remains so voluminous, that to retail them for our benefit may well 
seem a task too appalling for the longest life of the most laborious 
man. On the other hand, to evaporate the facts until they leave 
behind only their metaphysical essence, to pass through the fleeting 
phenomena to their ideal causes, this process, though it may demand 
peculiar powers of philosophical analysis, does not seem one of 
impossible magnitude or overwhelming labour. 

A history of events, then, is impossible, for the world could not 
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hold the books which should be written. <A history of thought is 
not impossible in point of mere bulk. But are there any such 
thoughts? Can events, ways, words, and works of men be referred 
to their generative notions? Is there such a “fountain fresh” from 
which wells out all that “the sons of flesh shall gather in the 
cycling times” ? 

A history of thaught implies this theory: “ that all the branches 
of human activity are allied developments of some few governing 
thoughts.” If this theory is not tenable, a philosophy of history 
is not possible. 

Is history thus reducible to a few propositions which are its 
simplest expression? Are all the varied doings and sayings of any 
generation an efflux of its leading ideas ? 

This is capable of being questioned, and has been denied. It 
has been argued that the world is made up of societies, that 
societies are made up of individuals, and individuals again are a 
compound of restless appetites, tossing passions, fancies, and illt- 
sions; that whim and caprice account for nine-tenths of human 
action ; that history is a piteous imbroglio, a commingling of Chacs 
and Erebus, where anything may happen, and where the most 
unlikely things are the most likely. History is the kingdom of 
Dinos; Zeus has no place there. Historical phenomena are so essen- 
tially individual, that they are incapable of being generalised; so 
variable, that there is no instruction to be gathered from them. 
History never repeats itself, as we never step twice into the same 
river. To this theory, which, for the sake of a name, may be called 
Abkderitism, stands opposed a theory equally extreme and exclusive 
on the other side. From Ifegel’s point of view the stream of events 
is nothing but the outer manifestation of a dialectic process, a 
rhythmic movement, an ebb and flow of thought from synthesis to 
differentiation, and back again to a higher synthesis. In the onward 
stride of its logically necessitated course, the idea tramples on 
men, their rights, and their feelings, without remorse. Justice is 
eminently poetical, for it is not to be found in history. In 
Abdetitism the idea has no existence; the individual is the be-all 
and end-all. In Hegelianism men are only evanescent and incon- 
siderable accidents; the variety of event, the play of human 
character, are divested of all interest and importance. being absorbed 
in the onward and fatal march of the one impersonal Idea. 

These two extreme systems of historical theory probably do not 
now, nor could they ever, attract much attention or gain many 
adherents. In spite of much that is plausible that may be urged in 
favour of Abderitism, it is not possible to suppress the suspicion that 
some gencralisations may be safely drawn from historical facts. 
Most thinking men have probably convinced themselves that thought 
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does stand in some causative relation to event, however large may 
be the chapter of accidents to be allowed for. On the other hand, 
the Hegelian fatalistic process has, primd facie, a paradoxical look 
which keeps it from finding favour in a working world. The theory, 
indeed, is not really absurd—it is only an inverted way of looking 
at things—but it looks absurd to average intelligence, and men 
turn from it in search of considerations which promise to be more 
fruit-bringing. 

These two systems of Abderitism and Hegelianism represent the 
extreme possibilities of thought, on the side of fortuitous concur- 
rence, or on the side of absolute law. It is in the middle region be- 
tween these two extremes that are found all those various views of 
the course of history which are, or have been at some time, popular. 
There is, indeed, no subject which has been more fertile in crude and 
easily formed generalisations than this of the course of history. 
There is scarcely any one of all these theories which has not some 
plausibility, which does not explain some facts, and which does not 
place itself in the wrong by propounding itself as an explanation of 
all the facts. 

Of these partial theories which have claimed to be philosophies of 
history two deserve especial notice. Each of them has figured as 
part of popular belief at one time, and both of them survive to the 
present day. These two are the theory of the progress of humanity, 
and the theory of national extinction. 

The old theory of the successive extinction of empires was partly 
Greek and partly Christian. With the Greek philosophers this 
theory had arisen from a.loose analogy which was held to exist be- 
tween the life of the individual and the life of the nation. As an 
individual life begins with birth, advances through adolescence to 
the full strength of manhood, then sinks through the decay of age to 
death; so have states the same necessary stages of growth, decay, 
and destruction. Some states, like some men, are more long-lived 
than others, but in all cases a body politic was a body of death, 
which carried within it the seeds of corruption. The philosophers, 
Plato in the fourth century z.c., and Montesquieu in the eighteenth 
century A.p., occupied themselves in investigating the moral causes 
of this dissolution and corruption of the life of states. This historical 
philosophy, originated by the Greek political writers, received in the 
fifth century A.D. a strong reinforcement from Christian doctrine 
and speculation. The theory of the life of societies coalesced with 
the theological doctrine of the fall of man. ‘The instability of states 
was a consequence of the inherent corruption, a corruption not of the 
individual, but of the species. In vain had Plato sought to eliminate 
evil by a State education; the City of God could not be realised out of 
the existing materials; it was projected into an ideal future, into 
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the millennium, which was for the saints alone. The theory of the 
decay of states was finally consolidated by the prophetic conception 
borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures of the succession of empires, 
and the narrow induction of Aristotle, circumscribed as it was both 
in space and time, was expanded into an induction which covered the 
whole of known history. 

This theory of the decay of nations as the inevitable law of 
history held its ground till long after the Renaissance. It was not 
till the seventeenth century that the antagonist theory of Progress 
began to dawn upon thought. The history of this notion, that of 
progressive civilisation, would form by itself a long, and not the least 
interesting, chapter in the history of the eighteenth century 
“thought.” Long before it was brought out in explicit terms by 
Lessing and popularised by Herder, the theory of progress had been 
in the air. The mere fact that, though the Roman empire had 
perished, new political organisms had emerged from the ruins, 
supplied the ready induction that though the law of history for single 
states was death, society lived on. Bodin had even anticipated 
Lessing, and the Baconian aphorism, ‘“ Antiquitas seculi juventus 
mundi,” is pregnant with the new doctrine. Notwithstanding these 
symptoms of a new philosophy of history, it may still be said that 
the doctrine of the seventeenth century was, and remained, that the 
whole course of the race was a downward course of degradation. 
The superiority of classical civilisation over that of modern states was, 
on the whole, as much the faith of the statesmen and legists, as the 
superior purity of the Christianity of the apostolic age was the faith 
of the divines. The doctrine of “the ascent of man” was the anti- 
thesis of the doctrine of “the fall of man,’’ and could not, therefore, 
make itself heard till the hold of theology over the mind of the West 
was loosened. ‘The doctrine of progress may be found in books—in 
Bodin’s République, for example—buried in pages only consulted 
by a few learned readers. It did not emerge into society, or become 
part of the formative thought of civilised nations, until the way had 
been prepared by a concurrence of independent conditions. Long 
before’ it was put into words by Lessing, long before it was a con- 
scious thought, it was in the will and temper of more than one genera- 
tion of men. The movement itself onward may be said to have been 
felt before it was named—progress. The theory came in as the 
crown and finish of the whole tendency of thought and sentiment 
which had been forming itself during the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century. Before a faith in the perfectibility of human 
society could emerge in consciousness, it was necessary that the 
depressing doctrine of human corruption, the creed of the Adamic 
curse, which had dominated Christendom, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, should have given way. A general confidence in the human 
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mind and its powers had been growing ever since the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Faith in humanity gradually rose as faith in the 
ecclesiastical tradition declined. Of the misery and desolation which 
the religious wars had inflicted upon Europe, Calvinistic pessimism 
had been the natural expression. Philosophical optimism was as 
naturally the expression of the desire to live and enjoy which gradu- 
ally diffused itself over the West, dating from 1648. The gospel of 
progress supplanted the church doctrine of original sin. The new 
doctrine was promulgated by Herder and by Kant simultaneously ; 
popularised by Herder in the deen zur Philosophie der Geschichte, 
1784—87, and more carefully elaborated in a scholastic dissertation 
by Kant, Idee su einer allgemeinen Geschichte, 1784. Before either 
of these books was written, the notion had already become a 
part of that circulating medium of unconscious idea which the 
historian of thought has to exhibit. The different treatment which 
the same idea met with in the three western nations is highly 
characteristic of each. In Germany the theory was sublimated into 
an obscure metaphysic, useless but harmless. In France the same 
theory attempted to be imposed on facts became—the Revolution. 
The Englishman, when at last he apprehended an idea so abstract as 
progress, set about laboriously proving it by collecting facts, and 
it became— Darwinism. 

To draw out the history of this theory of progress from its first 
germ to its final expansion into the all-embracing doctrine of evolu- 
tion is one of the tasks incumbent on the historian of eighteenth- 
century thought. For both in the region of speculation and in that 
of events the theory played a conspicuous part in the last century, 
though it is in the present that it has raised itself from a 
theory of society to be the form of thought dominating our whole 
conception of the universe. Mr. Leslie Stephen says, “It would 
not be extravagant to say Mr. Darwin’s observations upon the 
breeds of pigeons have had a reaction upon the structure of European 
society.” I would not wish to seem to cavilatanepigram. But the 
experiment on the breeds of pigeons was only the English reception 
given to an idea long before launched from Kénigsberg, and in its 
passage to our shores exploding the monarchy in France. 

The nineteenth century entered into possession like an old Roman 
emperor, by outraging the memory of its predecessor. ‘The nine- 
teenth century,” says Strauss, “came into a rich heritage, but 
never was heir more ungrateful to the donor of the bequest.” For 
the first fifty years of our century every one who pretended to think 
or to talk had to profess an unmeasured contemps for the eighteenth 
century. In order to get a hearing when you mounted the platform 
you must spit in the face of “the bankrupt century which ended 
by committing suicide.” Its favourite terms became a byword ; 
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‘enlightened’? was an epithet of reproach. It had substituted 
the guess-work of general consequences for moral principle, the 
expedient for the right. The flat and prosaic rationalism of the 
Aufklarung was the butt of all the young philosophy of the 
day. Nor was it only the young philosophy which repudiated 
Voltairianism; the greatest teachers of the age were equally 
emphatic in bidding us pass over that page of our history as 
one from which we had nothing to learn. Coleridge and Carlyle 
agreed in leaping over the Georgian era as a desert in which were 
no wells of “thought.” Coleridge found wisdom in Jeremy Taylor 
or Leighton, and held up Paley to scorn. Even Carlyle spoke 
of the “ philosophe-century”’ as the end; the end of ‘a social 
system fullen into rottenness, rain-holes, and decay.” The reaction 
at first seemed content to halt at the reign of Elizabeth, as the only 
historical ancestry it would claim. It repudiated Milton, but 
aecepted for a time Spenser and Shakspeare. But it was only for 
a time. The Elizabethan age was at most lukewarm. The hated 
light had begun to dawn, and it could not be concealed that the 
germs of rationalism were to be found in Hooker. In its search of 
warmth without light, the reaction, passing with averted face the 
Reformation and the Renaissance, threw itself into the arms of the 
Middle Ages—the ages of faith. The poetical mysticism of 
patristic exegesis supplanted the literal and unedifying criticism of 
the rationalist school. Indeed, of the literature of the Middle Ages, 
even when the fathers were taken in, much could not be made. 
The great name of Thomas Aquinas brandished before the eyes 
might dazzle for a passing effect, but his pages were not reproducible. 
To be understood, Aquinas required an acquaintance with Aristotle 
which the reaction did not possess, and could not acquire, for 
Aristotle is the incarnate Reason. If, however, the reaction found 
in the Middle Ages but a scanty supply of literature, this was more 
than made up for in the domain of art. The furore of medizvalism 
broke out in the painter’s studio as pre-Raphaelitism ; as architecture 
it covered the country with Gothic villas and “restored” Gothic 
churches. The architecture of an age is the most complete index of 
the mind of the age. In the architecture of the Gothic revival we 
read the decay and enfeeblement of reason. Rhythm, harmony, 
proportion, unity of design, correspondence of parts, are no longer 
demanded. J.aw and purpose have been replaced by caprice and 
imitation. It was not the religious reaction only that tried 
to remove itself from all complicity with the despised century ; 
artists and philosophers, poets and upholsterers, all strove to think 
and to make, as unlike their grandfathers as it was possible. 

It is, perhaps, premature even in 1877 to speak of the epoch of the 
romantic and catholic reaction as over. It is not ended; it is in many 
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departments of life in full career ; but it is doomed. It was a reaction, 
and nothing more. It was the just and necessary penalty which the 
human mind had to pay for the excesses and exaggeration of the 
eighteenth century. It was not only in the domain of fact, in the 
streets of Paris, and the excesses of the Terror that this exaggeration 
took place; the “polite age” egregiously over-estimated its own 
worth and caricatured its own principles. Not content with know- 
ing itself to be in advance of the past, it pronounced the whole past 
worthless, rotten, fit only to be swept away. It had invented the 
new faith—faith in progress—and this faith rapidly developed into a 
blind fanaticism of intolerance. Rationalism, in its passionate self- 
assertion, ceased to be reasonable, and became an imperious and 
arrogant despot. The revolt against this arrogant self-satisfaction 
with its own perfections was inevitable, and the romantic reaction 
repaid with scorn and contumely the self-complacency of the Age of 
Reason. The generation which is now passing to the grave has lived 
through this period of revolt. In many departments of mind, in the 
discipline of character, in the loftiest manifestations of feeling, such 
as religion, philosophy, art, architecture, it has been fifty years lost. 
But the rights of the legitimate monarch—the sovereign reason— 
have only been in abeyance the while; they are inalienable. The 
vices of the eighteenth century were indeed many, but it was 
withal on the true line of human progress. It had the excess of its 
own qualities. We are suffering for its over-confidence in our 
present mood of depression and despondency. How. mournfully 
does our cynical indifference, which yawns over its own utterances, 
contrast. with the sure and steadfast gaze with which Kant, ¢.g., 
looks forward towards an unknown future of unlimited conquest ! 

I have named Kant as a representative of this consciousness of 
progress. For the truth is that this yearning of the spirit for the 
years to come, this sense of waking at the dawn of day, when the 
night is past, was less perceptible in the English eighteenth century 
than in the French and German eighteenth century. And here it 
may not be out of place to make the observation, that it is not 
possible to place the history of English thought in a clear light 
without putting forward its relation to the contemporary thought of 
the progressive nations. Mr. Stephen has not attempted this. He 
can allege that one book cannot contain everything, nor one man 
write everything; and that to have tried to be all-comprehensive 
would have sacrificed the compactness and unity of his scheme. To 
this it would be replied, that English thought is not a whole 
number, but a fraction ; that progress is one, and that the interest 
of its story lies in exhibiting this unity underneath the different 
aspects it presents in different countries. 


Nor is this merely a question of literary method and completeness. 
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When once we propose to ourselves to write the history of thought, 
we are compelled to make some selection among the multitude of 
notions current at any given time. The historian of thought does 
not simply accumulate and reproduce all the thoughts he meets 
with in the books of the period. Mr. Leslie Stephen has not done 
this. He has not drifted into that laziest of all forms of book- 
making, that of filling pages with abstracts of books read. Such 
abstracts a college student may properly make for his own use, but 
they do not form a “history.” The historian of thought endeavours, 
as I said before, to arrive at the few governing thoughts, those 
which controlled and regulated society. Pursuing his search after 
such regulative ideas, he will inevitably be led on to try to find the 
one supreme law which underlies again these ideas. For public 
opinion, proverbially shifting like the wind—the popularis aura— 
consists of many apparently independent cyclones, or centres of 
circular motion, which are yet obeying one common impulse and 
tending in one direction. This common factor of opinion, this 
supreme law, is not discernible, is apparently not operative, at all 
times and in all places. I have ventured to select the domination 
of reason, and faith in this supremacy, as the characteristic of the 
eighteenth century. Now this submission by common consent to the 
arbitration of reason is marked enough in English thought from 
1688 to 1760, from Locke to Hume. It is the obvious characteristic 
of the whole deistical period. Both the deists and the Christian 
apologists agree that all that is said must stand or fall by the test of 
reason, “ which is the only faculty we have to judge concerning any- 
thing, even revelation itself.” In the latter half of the century, 
however, this supremacy of reason is obscured in England. Tradition 
seems to reassert its pre-eminence, we have appeals to the British 
constitution, history begins to preponderate over speculation, and 
unreasoning prejudice commands respect, where a Dr. Johnson is the 
arbiter of taste and letters. Just at the very epoch when reason is 
thus suffering eclipse in England, it emerges in France from under 
the cloud which had long veiled it. From 1660 to 1760, in France, 
power concentrated in the hands of the monarch, and fashion 
gathered about his court, had dried up all the sources of political 
and social interests throughout the country. Theological dispute 
was the only interest which had attraction for French intellect and 
force to stir public feeling. The literature of the “ grand siécle,” 
with all the finish and perfection of its form, is barren of ideas. The 
seed of rationalism had, indeed, been sown by Descartes, but it lay 
dormant in French soil for a hundred years. The Discours de la 
Méthode was published in 1637, and Voltaire’s Lettres Philoso- 
phiques in 1783. The suppression by force of Protestantism and 
Jansenism crushed reason in its theological forms. It was precisely 
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during this period that reason was most vigorous in England. When 
after its secular slumber in France reason began to stir in Voltaire’s 
Lettres sur les Anglais, and produced the great fermentation in 
French thought which is marked by the names of Montesquieu, the 
Encyclopedists, and Rousseau, it was fast falling into disrepute and im- 
potence in England. When, again, it had destroyed itself in France 
by its own excesses, it reappeared on German soil, not only in the 
splendid period of German literature and speculation, but as entirely 
transforming and remoulding the political condition of that country. 

Thus England, France, Germany, appear merely as names of so 
many local theatres on which reason has successively appeared, 
claiming to be supreme and only arbiter of all controversies of specu- 
lation, of all the social relations of persons or classes. This concep- 
tion, carried through the history of modern thought, would have 
given to Mr. Stephen’s volumes that unity the want of which has 
been regretted by some of his critics. This disconnection may be 
partly due to the fact that some of the sections of his work were 
written as occasional papers, and have since been incorporated in 
this survey. The attempt to build in fragments of existing struc- 
tures into a larger whole always gives rise to some inequality in the 
architectural design. If this want of unity be alleged as a blemish, 
the author is entitled to set off as a merit that his series of studies 
is thus free from the shackles of any d priori conception. He may 
plead the danger to which a theory of history exposes the historian— 
the danger, namely, of pressing the facts into his service instead of 
exhibiting them as they are. 

It is not, however, merely with the object of giving some consist- 
ence or cohesion to the facts that a theory of historical progress is 
assumed. The philosophy of history, little as it may be entitled to 
the appellation of a philosophy, is yet something more than a mere 
colligation of facts. There is not one of the current schemes of 
progress which does not pretend to be more than a hypothesis 
which does not offer itself as an explanation. To take a familiar 
example. No form of presenting modern history is more popular 
than that which makes of it a drama, having for its plot the emanci- 
pation of the human mind from the dominion of the priesthood. 
According to this favourite conception, the course of thought is 
described as the conflict of science and religion, or the warfare of 
science. Our positive knowledge is stated to be constantly accumu- 
lating in quantity and in evidence, and encroaching upon the 
catholic tradition, the limits of which grow narrower and its force 
less with each successive generation. The struggle began at the 
Reformation, or in the previous century, but first emerged into con- 
sciousness, in the eighteenth century. The Voltairian era, with its 
motto, “ Ecrasez Vinfame,” first formulated the antagonism of Phi- 
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losophy and Catholicism, which had been blindly working all along 
in the later Middle Age, the Renaissance, and the Reformation. This 
system is so well known as to need no further description. If proof 
of its prevalence were required, it might be given in the circum- 
stance that Comte adopted its contradictory. A favourite method of 
philosophising with Auguste Comte was to take a current maxim of 
received philosophy, to assert its contradictory, and then to proclaim 
that he had “ established a law.” The Voltairian or “ anarchical” 
philosophy of the age had held that science was growing more and 
more, and superstition diminishing. Hereupon Comte established, 
as the one law of the development of humanity, “ Man is ever 
becoming more religious.” Though Positivism represents the pre- 
sent stage of human history as a transition period, or anarchy, 
the popular creed is that it is only one stage in the onward march, 
never interrupted, and that this Progress is represented by the 
perennial cause, Science v. Theology, in the pleading of which, point 
after point is contested by the defendant, and invariably adjudged in 
favour of the plaintiff. Our history is presented to us in this 
“cadre” in special books, such as Draper’s Conflict of Science 
and Religion, or White’s Warfare of Science. Even our general 
histories fall into the same lines, and we may, perhaps, say that this 
conception is the habitual attitude of the mind of all educated men 
in our day. 

This representation of Progress as the gradual wearing away of 
the rock of the Church by the ocean of Science is something more 
than a hypothesis; it cannot be denied that it approximately repre- 
sents the facts. As such a conditional representation it may be 
allowably employed as the framework of modern history. Especially 
does it seem to fit the eighteenth century like a glove. At least of 
literature and polite society in France and England this sentiment 
seems to be the one characteristic. We may even seem to ourselves 
to be able to apportion different shades of the sentiment to the two 
countries. In England the attack was on the Christian religion; in 
France it was the priest who was the object of detestation. Our 
Bishop Butler’s complaint is that “it is taken for granted that reli- 
gion is untrue; that men ridicule and vilify Christianity, and take 
all occasions to manifest a scorn and contempt of revelation” (1736). 
The form of the same sentiment which calls forth the plaudits of a 
French theatre is the well-known couplet in Mahomet (1742)— 


‘‘Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un yain peuple pense, 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” 


It is true that complaints abound in English books of an earlier 
date than the Analogy of the contempt into which the clergy had 
fallen before the end of the seventeenth century. Notwithstand- 
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ing Mr. Babington’s well-meant attempt to disprove Macaulay’s 
statement, the picture drawn in the History of England is, I 
believe, little, if at all, exaggerated. Indeed, it will be difficult to 
select even from the language of Macaulay, always a little heated, 
stronger terms than are used by South (1698) :— 


‘« Tf we consider the treatment of the clergy in these nations since Popery was 
driven out, both as to the language and usage which they find from most about 
them, I do, from all that I have read, heard, or seen, confidently aver that 
there is no nation or people under heaven, Christian or not Christian, which 
despise, hate, and trample upon their clergy comparably to the English. So 
that as matters have been carried, it is really no small argument of the pre- 
dominance of conscience over interest, that there are yet parents who can be 
willing to breed up any of their sons, if hopefully endowed, to so discouraged 
and discouraging a profession.” —Sermons, vol. v. 


But it will be observed that the contempt of the clergy, which is 
the burden of so many a clerical pamphlet in the England of the 
end of the seventeenth century, is a very different sentiment from 
the “ écrasez l’infame” of the encyclopedists in the France of the 
eighteenth century. The degradation of the Protestant parson in 
England was social and political. The ministry was not a profession 
for a gentleman. In France the Church was largely recruited 
from the noblesse, and the best abbeys and bishoprics were the 
regular provision for the younger sons of great houses. The clergy 
were not despised, but hated and feared as a priesthood. It was the 
power and pretensions of a caste dangerous to society which edged 
against them the weapons of the press which they strove to silence. 

It is not necessary to follow this sentiment across the Rhine, and 
to see it reproduced, under the forms of philosophy and learning, in 
Reimarus or Lessing. There can be no doubt that, if we confine our 
view to the eighteenth century, we may describe the period with 
entire propriety as the consummation of the revolt of the intellect 
against the Church, which was begun in Protestantism, or rather in 
Wycliffism. 

But notwithstanding the ease and completeness with which the 
history of thought in the eighteenth century can be brought within 
the framework of this conception, it will be found on closer study 
of the time to be, after all, only a superficial phenomenon itself 
requiring explanation. Both terms of the expression Science ». 
Religion require enlargement or call for analysis. It is soon seen 
that Catholicism was only one of many resisting forces. In 1778 
Voltaire wrote, “L’arrét que le parlement de Paris a rendu en 1764, 
Védit du roi en 1775 contre ces abus” (burial in cities) “ aussi 
dangereux qu’infames, n’ont pu étre exécutées, tant lhabitude et 
la sottise ont de force contre la raison, et contre les lois!”’ Reason 
was far from triumphant in the France of 1778; it had to yield to 
“Vhabitude et la sottise,” as well as to the clergy. The resisting 
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force was a social power of which the Church was only the most 
prominent figure. It owed this prominence not by any means to its 
greater unreason, but to a combination of causes. Among the cir- 
cumstances which designated the Church for the point of attack by 
the philosophers, was that political abuses were only assailable under 
that disguise. The government and the parliament of Paris were 
each excessively jealous of their own power, and would not allow it 
to be questioned even in a whisper. But the government only cared 
for the Church so far as it was a bulwark of its own position. And 
the wealth of the Church and its immunity from taxation consti- 
tuted a permanent temptation to the civil power. Afraid to enact 
the part of Henry VIII., the government of France was not wholly 
unwilling to see the Church brought within the net of the spoiler by 
the literary assault. The criminal jurisprudence of France was 
almost identical with that of the Inquisition (Morley, Voltaire, 
p- 216). But it was impossible to hint a fault in the criminal juris- 
prudence, so the philosophers contented themselves with exposing 
the cruelty and wickedness of the inquisitorial procedure. If 
Morellet had two months’ Bastile in connection with this affair, it 
was not for the direct attack on the Inquisition, but for a reflection 
upon a noble dame let fall en passant. 

The reaction against the eighteenth century is not over, but the 
time has come when it is possible to do historical justice to its 
memory. And it is not too much to say that no century of the 
modern world has done more for humanity than the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is no doubt that our century, the nineteenth, has made 
a vast stride in the direction which the theory of Progress requires. 
It has done so in great measure because it had the eighteenth cen- 
tury as its starting point, inherited its ideas, absorbed its thought, 
and has its experience stored for its own use. Looking at the three- 
fourths of its existence which already lie before us, I think we must 
say that the development of the nineteenth century has been very 
unequal. In some departments our age has made more progress 
than any age whose records are preserved. In abstract science, not 
only hias every science been carried to a point far beyond what had 
been hitherto attained, but new sciences of wide scope and profound 
significance—chemistry, biology, electricity, geology—have formed 
in consciousness. In the application of science to the arts, in indus- 
trial activity, commercial enterprise, organisation of credit, geogra- 
phical discovery, and consequent colonisation, the achievements of 
no age can for a moment compare with those of our own. Material 
conquest of the earth’s surface and products is the just boast of the 
nineteenth century. Pursuing the same fancy of nomenclature which 
named the eighteenth century “seculum rationalisticum,” we might 
propose the epithet ‘‘realisticum ”’ for the nineteenth. 
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When, however, we turn from these material triumphs of intel- 
lect to examine humanity as socially embodied, the evidence of 
‘progress becomes much less distinct. The mere increase of popula- 
tion is found to bring with it evils undreamt of before—serious 
in the present, but with an outlook for the future which seems 
to disconcert all the calculations of the Progressist. The machinery 
of comfort at our command is greatly improved. But, just in pro-, 
portion as it has improved, it has grown more complex. And 
greater complexity is greater costliness, and greater liability to 
derangement. To live at all is a struggle; to keep within reach of 
the material advantages which it is the boast of our century to have 
provided is a competition in which only the strong can succeed— 
the many fail. Refinement in the individual intensifies the pains 
of life, and refinement in society multiplies the things which it is 
necessary to sweep out of sight. Prosperity means the rapid growth 
of population; and numbers mean an internecine fight for a share 
in the earth’s produce. Thus a prolonged prosperity is necessarily 
suicidal, and progress inevitably destroys itself by mere progression. 

Tn point of social comfort and enjoyment, the diffusion of wealth 
is of more importance than its accumulation ; the possession of a 
share in so much of it as is going, is more than that there should be 
a better sort of it obtainable by the few. From this point of view ° 
the reign of George II. is, perhaps, the most prosperous season that 
England ever experienced. The uniformly diffused well-being of 
the community in the first half of the eighteenth century compares 
advantageously with the contrasts of overgrown riches and degraded. 
pauperism which constitute our society. The nineteenth century 
has made enormous progress, granted. But the progress has been 
attended with a diminution in the dividend of social happiness 
receivable by each shareholder, although the gross amount available 
for distribution has been larger. This has been the fact ; and theory 
shows that the fact was to have been anticipated as the natural 
consequence of progress. 

But the economic tests of a thriving population are not the only tests 
of social welfare. Wealth and comfort, were they equably diffused, are 
only the material conditions which support civilisation. On paper, 
and in the positive scheme, the sciences and the arts develop first, 
and found sociology and morals. They should do so; but in the 
history of Europe we cannot trace this law of development. The 
problem of balancing the social good and social evil of one genera- 
tion against those of another is a difficult, if not impossible one. I am 
not going to attempt to measure the degree of moral progress which 
our English society has made in the last hundred years. Our own 
evils are known to us, and under the load of them, against which we 
struggle in vain, we are likely to think that evil is accumulative, 
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and that former ages were more virtuous than we are. While 
statistics of material progress are indisputable, statistics of crime 
are, I will not say fallacious, but in need of so much interpretation 
as to throw great uncertainty on their verdict. It is sufficient for 
the- present argument that, while the advances made by objective 
science and its industrial applications are palpable and undeniable 
everywhere around us, it is matter of doubt and dispute if our social 
and moral advance towards happiness and virtue has been great or any. 

If the tests of social progress within a single people are obscure, 
perhaps we may find some more decisive criterion by extending our 
horizon to the international relations of the Western peoples. There 
is no more direct measure of civilisation than the degree in which 
the law of nations—jus natwrale—has superseded force as a method 
of settling all differences. There were unjust wars in the eighteenth 
century. The theory of the contemporary philosophy was that 
war was the pastime of kings. ‘The prince,” says Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary, “gets together a number of fellows who 
have nothing to lose, dresses them up in blue cloth at five shillings a 
yard, and marches them out to glory.” War was a game played 
to gratify the ambition of kings, and would be put an end to if 
peoples only governed themselves. Kings cannot in the nineteenth 
century do what they like. The Western nations do govern them- 
selves. What is the result? The century is not over; yet already 
the carnage of the eighteenth century has been far exceeded on the 
battle-fields of the nineteenth. And, in point of justice, has the 
eighteenth century in its catalogue of unjust wars any war to show 
so wicked as the opium war? At this moment, the amount of armed 
menace which the civilised nations of the West, who govern them- 
selves, keep up to intimidate each other, exceeds anything which 
has been known at any previous period of history. Reason and 
justice have acquired so little sway over the conduct of nations, that 
we must rather conclude from their attitude that universal brigandage 
is the final outcome of “progress.” Each seems watching the other 
for the favourable moment. Republican France nourishes an army 
of somie six hundred thousand; free Germany replies by keep- 
ing up an effective of some eight hundred thousand; and peace- 
loving England spends twenty-seven millions per annum on a 
defensive force, naval and military, without which her neighbours 
would immediately pounce upon and plunder her, and the scenes of 
the Saxon or the Norman conquest would be renewed. 

Spoliation, and the appropriation of the territory of the weak by 
the strong, were familiar incidents of the Age of Reason. The 
annexation of Silesia, the partition of Poland, count among the 
crimes of history, and throw into the shade such petty larceny as 
the seizure of Gibraltar by the English, or Corsica by the French. 
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We are a hundred years from the partition of Poland, and yet 
Progress has not made it impossible for nations to sever, to seize, 
and to annex. If it could be plausibly alleged that in taking 
Alsace the German empire was only retaking its own, the same plea 
cannot be extended to the case of Lorraine, or to that of Holstein. 
But the mere transference of a territory from one allegiance to 
another is not a fact which counts for anything in the annals of 
civilisation. Such a transfer of dominion is jealously watched by 
the practical statesman, because it may interfere with the balance of 
power. In the domain of social science we do not ask who governs 
a district, but how it is governed. France has in the nineteenth 
century annexed a large tract in North Africa. This was a war of 
aggression and conquest, and so far worse than the annexation of 
Lorraine in that it was unprovoked. This is the view of the 
conquest of Algeria from the side of international rights. But 
civilisation is a gainer by this aggression. The government of the 
Arab tribes by the French, far from perfect as it may be, is legal, 
just, and humane by comparison of government by native chiefs. 
It is on this ground that the comparison of the eighteenth with the 
nineteenth century becomes most testing. How far is social order 
tending to be regulated by moral sentiment, by humanity and 
charity, by mutual sympathy and affection ? I think it is undeniable 
that progress has been made. Some great and palpable facts can 
be cited in evidence of the progress of humanity in the last hundred 
years, such as the abolition of the oceanic slave trade, of slavery as 
an institution in the Southern States, of serfdom in Russia. More 
than any single or local instance of humanised legislation is the 
extension over the whole surface of the globe of solidarity throughout 
mankind, which more than anything else favours the tendency of the 
benevolent feelings to assert their predominance. Yet even from 
this point of view large masses of fact offer themselves, which seem 
to exhibit the selfishness of mankind as a constant quantity, neither 
much abated nor much increased since history began. A bond of 
mutual civility seems to be spreading over the whole surface of the 
globe, binding peoples together under a generally recognised law of 
the just and the merciful. Italy and France are in most material 
points not more civilised than they were in the second century A.D. 
But then civilisation has spread over the German forests, and the reign 
of law and justice extended into the region of Hyperborean ice and 
over Sarmatian plains. On the other hand, Spain has not only not 
shared in this progress, but has relapsed into a double barbarism, 
and engrafted catholic superstition upon Iberian ferocity. Looking 
eastward again, in the direction in which our gaze has been keenly 
fixed by recent events, we see a spectacle still more melancholy than 
even that of Spain. Under the Roman empire—-say the reign of 
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Trajan—the finest portion of the Old World lay around the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. From the Save to the Tigris, from Costa- 
nitza to Bagdad, stretching over some thirty degrees of longitude, lies 
a zone of territory which in natural advantages is still probably unsur- 
passed by any other of equal area. Eighteen hundred years ago this 
area was covered with flourishing cities, thriving villages, and a teem- 
ing population. Roads and harbours were carefully maintained, and 
wealth, encouraged by security and legal order, displayed itself in 
magnificent buildings, public and private. The shores of the Aigean 
were literally covered with works of art in marble or bronze. What 
is the aspect of this favoured region now? The whole of this wealth 
has been destroyed, and the industry which created it extinguished. 
Every trace of civilisation is swept away, the population all but 
extirpated, and still dwindling. A horde of barbarians have occu- 
pied this garden of the Old World, not as settlers, but as destroyers. 
Misery, and the vices which grow out of ages of oppression and 
extortion, are the only social traits which meet the traveller’s eye. 
Even nature itself seems to go backward. The destruction of irri- 
gation canals, and of forests, is favouring the encroachment of the 
sand of the desert, and the rivers are left to their gradual work of 
desolation. 

But then this sad scene of human suffering excites the sympathy 
and commiseration of the Western nations, who are enjoying the 
blessings of law, liberty, and security. These civilised people are 
longing ardently for the opportunity of delivering the victims of 
this tyranny, of bringing them within the comity of nations, within 
the conditions in which they might lay the foundations of their own 
prosperity. They are watching their opportunity, hoping for some 
Hercules to strangle the Cacus whose pestilential breath is as a 
blight over these fair regions. But it is not so! The civilised and 
powerful nations of the West look on this scene of misery and devas- 
tation with indifference. They are content to have it so. They are 
more than content. It is they who maintain Cacus against the shep- 
herds. The power of the tyrant is sinking beneath the weight of 
his own vices, though his cruelty and rapacity are not abated. 
Does danger threaten his crumbling empire from any quarter, the 
two nations who are considered to be in the forefront of human pro- 
gress organise a crusade, not now for the deliverance of the Christian 
population, but to perpetuate their slavery. When Crete might 
have been freed by a word from England, England refused to speak 
that word. We are very solicitous about communicating to these 
countries “ the blessings of Christianity,” and entertain missionaries 
in the hopes of converting the Jew and the Turk. But we send out 
not missionaries, but fleets and armies, to secure that the blessings 
of civilisation shall not reach those unhappy shores. Like the priest 
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in the old Spanish apologue, we are ready with our blessing, but 
withhold our reals. 

Can we, in the face of a fact such as this, maintain that humanity 
is making progress? Whatever else civilisation may contain, it 
implies that the sympathetic and affective nature is gaining ground 
in controlling the public conduct of nations and men, at the expense 
of the egotistic and selfish propensities. The solidarity of all the 
nations of the world can only be founded on benevolence; interest is 
ever a dissociating and disorganising force. The Eastern question, 
the political question of the moment, thus furnishes a touchstone of 
Progress. There is no reason for thinking that the Stafford House 
purveyors of blood and bestiality are individually less humane than 
other Englishmen. But a conception of interest is here in conflict 
with the sentiment of benevolence, and overrides it. So far as this 
is a testing instance, the Age of Reason does not compare disadvan- 
tageously with its successor. 


Mark Pattison. 








A PENAL CODE.’ 


Ir has often been to me a subject of ‘great surprise, that while 
the slightest alteration in the machinery by which laws are made 
excites intense interest, the laws themselves, when they are made, 
are treated not asa subject of liberal study and education, but as a 
mystery known only to a few students, and incapable of being com- 
municated to the world at large. I have long been of opinion that such 
subjects as the criminal law, the law of contracts, and the law of 
wrongs are in themselves quite as interesting as the subject of political 
economy ; and I think that if the law were thrown into an intelligible 
shape the result would not only be of the greacest possible public 
convenience, but would constitute a new branch of literature and 
of public education. But, without further dwelling upon these 
generalities, and assuming that it is generally agreed that the codifi- 
cation of the law is upon various grounds desirable, I will come to 
the subject of this paper—the Codification of the Criminal Law. 

It divides itself into two parts : the first is the question how to draw 
a Penal Code, and the second is the question how to pass it into law. 

The second question is extremely difficult, for this reason : the 
reduction of any branch of the law to a set of definite systematic 
propositions is just as much a work of art as the writing of any 
other book. If it is to be done well, it must, in the first instance, 
be the work of one mind, although that work ought to be care- 
fully corrected and checked by other minds. Now Parliament 
never would, and never ought, to put such confidence in any one 
person as to intrust him with a work of that kind. On the other 
hand, it is a work which Parliament can no more do for itself than 
it could have built the house in which it sits. 

In short, I am disposed to think that the difficulties of codifying 
the law are for the present practically insuperable. Its form must 
be changed by private enterprise, and the public and the legal pro- 
fession must be accustomed to it in a new and improved form, before 
legislation can be undertaken with much advantage. To codify the 
law in a hurry would do irreparable mischief. It would be like 
stereotyping a crude ill-arranged book. At all events, I am not 
prepared to suggest any answer to my second question. I pass the 
matter by with the remark, that it is for Parliament in its wisdom, 
and not for private persons, to determine upon the proper manner 
of throwing the law into its proper form. 

Upon the other subject, the nature and contents of a Penal Code, 
a private person may say something to the purpose. 

First I must define what the subject is, because, although the 


(1) This paper contains the substance of a lecture delivered to the Trades Union 
Congress at the hall of the Society of Arts, Feb. 6, 1877. 
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words “criminal law” form a simple and familiar phrase, it is no 
easy matter to separate that part of the law from other parts of it. 
All laws run into each other. Thus, before the law of theft can be 
understood, a good deal must be known about the law of property ; 
before the crime of bigamy can be understood, you must know 
what constitutes a valid marriage. Hence the first difficulty in 
drawing a Penal Code is to define the subject matter to which it is 
to relate, a difficulty considerable, but by no means insuperable. 

Speaking generally, a crime is an act which is in point of fact 
punished by the law, whether it ought to be punished or not. In 
order that an act may be punished it must first be forbidden, and 
next proved to have been done. Hence comes the first division of 
the subject. One branch of the criminal law defines crimes and 
allots punishments to them, and another points out the mode of pro- 
ceeding to be followed upon the assumption that a crime has been 
committed, and follows the person who has committed it from the 
moment when he is suspected, to the moment when he is either 
acquitted or punished. In other words, the first division of the 
subject is this :— 

(a) The law of crimes and punishments ; 

(6) The law of criminal procedure. 

If the law were codified, two codes would correspond with this 
distinction, namely, first a Penal Code, defining crimes and attaching 
punishments to them; and next a Code of Criminal Procedure, 
pointing out the constitution of the different criminal courts, and 
defining the manner in which a person suspected of crime was 
to be arrested, tried, and punished. On the present occasion I 
propose to confine myself to the first branch : the subject, namely, 
of the Penal Code. 

A further limitation of the subject here becomes necessary. No 
penal code ought to aim at defining every act which can in any 
event be the subject of legal punishment, for if it did it would con- 
tain nearly the whole law on all subjects. In one point of view 
every law is a criminal law, because every law is in the nature of a 
command addressed to some person or persons, and every command 
involves a penalty if it is broken. I believe that as a matter of 
theory this might be shown to be universally true. But it is not mere 
theory. There aré scattered over every part of the Statute Book 
enactments which no one would describe as parts of the criminal 
law, but which, nevertheless, do forbid a great variety of acts 
under pain of punishment. For mstance, no one would describe 
the law relating to the registration of births and deaths as a branch 
of the criminal law; but the statutes on these subjects contain pro- 
visions for the punishment of persons who make false declarations 
for the purpose of obtaining the registration of a birth or death. 
Again, there is a distinction between crimes and acts which expose 
those who do them to a penalty ; that is, to the payment of a sum of 
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money sued for as a debt either by the person injured, or in some 
instances by a common informer. To take one illustration amongst 
ten thousand : if a person commits literary or artistic piracy he is liable 
to be sued for certain sums of money; in some cases by the author, 
in others by any person who chooses to sue him. We do not, how- 
ever, regard the law of copyright as part of the criminal law. Setting 
aside, on the one hand, mere sanctioning enactments, and penalties 
on the other, we come to what forms the bulk of the criminal law, 
that is to say, acts which it is thought necessary to prevent, as far as 
possible, by the threat of legal punishment, because they are regarded 
on some ground or other as dangerous or injurious to the public, or 
to individuals. A Penal Code ought to consist of a collection of 
definitions of these acts carefully classified according to their nature, 
and specifying the punishments to be incurred by those who commit 
them. 

Almost every act highly injurious to the public at large, or to the 
public peace, or to the public morals, and also every act by which 
the body, or the reputation, or the parental or conjugal rights, or any 
proprietary right of any person is seriously infringed, is a crime, and 
will continue to be so, however the law is arranged or expressed, 
and whether it is codified or not. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the codification of the law would involve radical 
changes in it. A person wishing to codify the law would propose 
to take it as it is, to throw it into as clear and rational a form 
as possible, and having done so, to ascertain both its merits and 
defects, to affirm the one and to remove the other. No one who 
understands anything about such matters would propose to -sit 
down and write a code of laws which the public at large could be 
expected to obey, out of his own head, and without reference to 
the existing institutions of the country. We must start from what 
we have got; we must begin by rearrangement, by improving forms 
of expression, by ascertaining what is objectionable, what is technical, 
what belongs to a past age and generation ; and, finally, we must 
adapt the result bit by bit to the present state of knowledge and 
feeling. That is the object which those who wish to codify the 
law propose to themselves, and I think I may say that it is one 
which ought to appeal to men of all political opinions. It must 
appeal to Conservatives, because nothing can more strengthen what 
is good in the law than putting it before the public in a plain 
and intelligible form. It must appeal to Liberals, because nothing 
can tend more strongly to the reformation of abuses than setting 
those abuses in the clearest possible light. Therefore, in order 
to construct such a penal code as would reflect the good sense 
and orderly temper of the present day in a fitting manner, if is 
necessary first to ascertain clearly what the law of the land is; then 
to consider what it ought to be; and lastly, to ascertain how to take 
the step from that which is to that which ought to be. 
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The first point then to be considered is what the law is. In 
reference to this I may say a word both as to its substance, and as to 
its form. As to its substance, I feel no hesitation in saying that 
at the present day the greater part of it—the part which comes 
commonly into use in the ordinary criminal courts—is eminently 
rational, humane, and complete; and the more it is studied, the more 
the true nature of its principles and procedure is understood, the 
more will it be seen to be upon the whole a system to be proud of. 
I am bound to confess, however, that the character which I venture 
to claim for it is not of old date. Within living memory it was 
disgraced by great cruelty, and also by strange technicalities, by 
which, in some instances, that cruelty was evaded and neutralised. 
Its present condition is one of the results of the great efforts to 
improve our institutions, which have been made in the course of 
the last half-century. The subject is obscure and technical, and 
I do not wish to dwell upon it, but if the criminal law of Eng- 
land, as it was even fifty years ago, is contrasted with the law as 
it is now, the difference would be seen to be at least as striking as 
the difference between the Parliament of England fifty years ago, 
and the Parliament of England as it is now. 

So much for its substance. 

As to its form, though I do not wish to speak disrespectfully 
of a system with which I have had so much to do, I think 
that the form of the English criminal law is as confused, intri- 
cate, and objectionable in every possible way, as it could well be 
made. If the object had been to conceal its substantial merits 
and to make it thoroughly unpopular upon good grounds, I should 
say that excellent means’ had been taken for that purpose. This, 
however, is a mere generality. I will come closer to the subject, 
and explain more in detail the nature of this great intricacy and 
confusion. 

The law is composed of three distinct elements. 

1. A large proportion of it exists in the form of unwritten rules 
and principles, which are, it is commonly said, handed down by 
tradition from one generation of lawyers and judges to another. 
The meaning is, that the books in which these principles are written 
down are not in themselves authoritative; they are merely an 
avowedly incomplete record of the opinions of the writers as to the 
law as they knew and understood it. The principles and rules 
contained in them are, in short, nowhere authoritatively or com- 
pletely stated. 

2. The second element consists of Acts of Parliament, of which I 
will say more hereafter. 

3. The third element consists of reports of cases decided, in some 
instances on unwritten principles, and in others upon the meaning 
of Acts of Parliament. The result of the whole is, that the law 
forms an enormous mass of Acts of Parliament, text books, and 
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reports of decided cases. When a man studies them as I have done 
for many years (a thing which is not given to every one to do), he 
will perceive at last that the total mass put together represents an 
extraordinary amount of experience, solid good sense, great shrewd- 
ness, and a desire upon the part of judges for some hundreds of years 
to adapt the unwritten law to the wants of successive generations. 
On the other hand, this valuable matter is contained in a shape 
which is almost enough to drive the most patient student to dis- 
traction. 

A work has lately been republished which I suppose may be 
regarded as the great authority upon all questions of criminal law, 
and as the reservoir from which all judges and all barristers are 
apt to draw their learning. It is called “ Russell on Crimes.” It 
has been edited by various very learned persons; Sir William 
Russell, the original author of it, published his book more than fifty 
years ago. Subsequent editions have been brought out by Mr. 
Greaves and Mr. Prentice, the latest of which has appeared within 
the last few weeks. It may be regarded as a collection of all the 
authorities which I have been referring to. It contains altogether 
2,886 very large octavo pages: it fills three enormous volumes, and 
it costs five guineas and a half. If I were to describe the way 
in which the matter is arranged, I could easily show that the mere 
dimensions of the book give an inadequate notion of the degree of 
labour that there is in making out what its contents are, and in 
reducing the matter contained in it to an intelligible shape. The 
first step towards a good Penal Code would be to take the authorities 
from which that book has been compiled, and to which it serves as 
an elaborate index and abridgment, and boil them down into a small 
compass so as to get at the net result. 

This operation consists of two parts, extracting principles from 
cases and text writers, and redrawing the statute law so as to give its 
effect accurately, but in a shorter and clearer form. 

I will illustrate each of these operations. The law as to the 
cases in which the appropriation by the finder of lost property 
amounts to theft may be stated as follows :— 

“A finder of lost goods who appropriates them to himself com- 
mits theft if, at the time when he takes possession of them, he 
intends to appropriate them to himself, knowing who the owner is, 
or having reasonable grounds to believe that he can be found. But 
if at the time when he takes possession of them he has not such 
knowledge or grounds of belief, he does not commit theft by appro- 
priating the goods to himself, even if he acquires that knowledge or 
those grounds of belief after he has taken possession of the goods, 
and before he resolves to appropriate them.” 

That is at the present moment the law upon that subject ; but, in 
order to entitle myself to say so, I have had to read a number of 
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reports of decided cases, an abstract of which, given in “ Russell on 
Crimes,” fills twenty-two octavo pages. The actual reports of the 
thirty-four cases there cited or referred to must fill, perhaps, two 
hundred pages, scattered over twenty-three different volumes. Of 
these histories a large number repeat each other with slight and 
unimportant variations, whilst others are found upon careful exami- 
nation to be really immaterial, because they simply affirm the 
application of well-established principles to some odd state of facts, 
or set at rest doubts which never need have been entertained at all. 
Many of the earlier cases, for instance, show merely that Serjeant 
Hawkins stated the law on this subject far too widely, and that even 
if his statement was assumed to be right, ways of evading it in most 
cases might be discovered. 

The business of going through vast masses of matter of that sort, 
and of deducing from it the short rules which the decided cases 
establish, is one, and the most difficult, part of the business of 
codifying either the criminal law or any other law; but when it is 
done, you get in half-a-dozen lines the net result of perhaps hundreds 
of pages. Ifthe short rule above stated were enacted by Parliament 
into law, the result would be that the cases from which it is drawn 
might all be forgotten, and the rule itself, which is by no means a 
good one, might be much improved. 

The codification of statute law means giving the effect of the 
statutes as amended by subsequent statutes, and as expounded by 
judicial decisions, in an improved form. As the statutes relating to 
the criminal law define with great precision and elaboration the dif- 
ferent offences which it is intended to punish, it is natural to say, 
“‘ How can you shorten or abbreviate an Act of Parliament in any 
way without altering it? The Act says certain things. If you do 
not reprint it as it stands, you alter it. If you do reprint it as it 
stands, you get an enormous intractable mass which it is almost im- 
possible for any one to understand. How is this matter to be dealt 
with ?” This is best answered by an illustration. First I will take 
a section from an Act of Parliament in the exact words in which it 
stands, and I will then give its meaning in other words, which I say 
are identically the same, only that they are arranged in a different 
manner, and that advantage has been taken of what may almost be 
called typographical devices for saving space. The section is the 
11th section of the 24th and 25th Victoria, cap. 97, the Act upon 
malicious injuries to property. It is as follows :— 


‘‘Tf any persons riotously and tumultuously assembled together to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, shall unlawfully and with force demolish or pull 
down or destroy, or begin to demolish, pull down or destroy, any church, 
chapel, meeting-house, or other place of divine worship, or any house, stable, 
coach-house, out-house, warehouse, office, shop, mill, malt-house, hop-oast, 
barn, granary, shed, hovel, or fold, or any building or erection used in farming 
land, or in carrying on any trade or manufacture, or any branch thereof, 
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or any building other than such as are in this section before mentioned, 
belonging to the Queen or to any county, riding, division, city, borough, poor- 
law union, parish, or place, or belonging to any university or college, or hall 
of any university, or to any inn of court, or devoted or dedicated to public use 
or ornament, or erected or maintained by public subscription or contribution, 
or any machinery, whether fixed or moyable, prepared for or employed in any 
manufacture, or in any branch thereof, or any steam engine or other engine for 
sinking, working, ventilating, or draining any mine, or any staith, building, or 
erection used in conducting the business of any mine, or any bridge, waggon- 
way, or trunk for conveying minerals from any mine, every such offender shall 
be guilty of felony, and being convicted thereof shall be liable at the discretion 
of the Court to be kept in penal servitude for life, or for any term not less than 
three years, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years with or 
without hard labour, and with or without solitary confinement.” 

That section contains twenty-one lines of print, and it is all one 
sentence. This is nothing remarkable. Formerly the whole of every 
statute was a single sentence. Full stops were legalised for the 
first time by an Act passed in June, 1850 (13 & 14 Vie. ¢. 21, s. 2), 
which provided that “ All Acts shall be divided into sections if there 
be more enactments than one, which sections shall be deemed to be 
substantive enactments without introductory words.” The principles 
of composition indicated by this reform still continued to be fol- 
lowed, and are not yet entirely obsolete, though Acts of Parliament 
are now much better drawn than they used to be even in 1861, 
when the section just quoted became law. 

Here is the same section expressed in a different manner :— 

“ All persons are guilty of felony, and on conviction are liable 
to penal servitude for life as a maximum punishment, who being 
riotously and tumultuously assembled together to the disturbance of 
the public peace, unlawfully and with force demolish, or pull down, 
or destroy any of the buildings,’ public buildings,’ machinery,” or 
mining plant* mentioned in the notes hereto, or begin to do so.” 

“‘(1) Any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place of divine worship, any house, 
stable, coach-house, out-house, warehouse, office, shop, mill, malt-house, hop-oast, barn, 
granary, shed, hovel, or fold, or any building or erection used in farming land, or in 
carrying on any trade or manufacture, or any branch thereof. 

“ (2) Any building not mentioned in note (1) belonging to the Queen, or to any 
county} riding, division, city, borough, poor-law union, parish, or place, or belonging to 
any university or college, or hall of any university, or to any inn of court, or devoted 
or dedicated to public use or ornament, or erected or maintained by public subscription 
or contribution. 

“(3) Any machinery, whether fixed or movable, prepared for or employed in any 
manufacture, or in any branch thereof. 

(4) Any steam-engine or other engine for sinking, working, ventilating, or draining 
any mine, or any bridge, waggon-way, or trunk for conveying minerals from any 
mine.” 


The meaning of these two statements is identically the same, 
if we assume that the expression “maximum punishment” is under- 
stood, but the one is perfectly clear and can be understood 
in & moment; the other leaves on the mind only a confused 
impression of a multitude of words. The difference between the 
two is as follows :—In the one the verb follows the nominative case. 
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* Every one commits felony who,” &c. In the other the mind 
is kept in suspense till the end of an interminable sentence 
before it learns what is to be the consequence if persons riotously 
assembled do any one of a vast number of things specified. In 
the one the reader learns at once that the classes of things upon 
which the offences specified may be committed are buildings, public 
buildings, machinery, and mining plant, whilst he is referred to notes 
if he wishes to know in greater detail what particular things are 
referred to. In the other the mind is bewildered by an immense 
array of words, which, though really classified, do not at once appear 
to be so. The difference of style, however, is only a part of the 
matter to be noticed by any one who wishes to understand how Acts 
of Parliament may be condensed. The shorter form has the advan- 
tage of suggesting to the mind the possibility of dispensing with 
the notes altogether, reading “building” for “buildings,” and 
striking out the words “of the,’ “public buildings,” and “ men- 
tioned in the notes hereto.” This would make the law much 
shorter and clearer, and would make no practical difference. Again, 
the section quoted is not correct as it stands. Jt says that offenders 
may be sentenced to penal servitude for any term not less than three 
years. Owing to a change in the law which has since taken place, 
that ought to be five years, The section, therefore, must be corrected 
by altering “ three” into “five,” so as to represent the effect of a 
later Act. This alteration does not appear in the section as redrawn, 
but would appear in an explanation of the expression ‘ maximum 
punishment ” prefixed to the Penal Code. Again, the words about the 
punishment, ‘shall be guilty of felony, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be liable,”’ &c., and so on, occur in that particular Act seventeen 
times in connection with different offences. Sixteen repetitions of 
that form are saved, and a great economy of space is effected. If all 
the offences which may be punished in that manner are collected 
together and put under one heading, thus :— 

“Every one is guilty of felony, and upon conviction thereof is 
liable to penal servitude for life as a maximum punishment, who 
does any of the following things, that is to say, 

(a) Who sets fire to any place of divine worship ; 

(6) Who, by the explosion of gunpowder, damages any dwelling 
house, &c.,” and so on. 

Again, the Act in which that section occurs, contains seventy-nine 
sections, of which about half ought properly to be put not in a 
Penal Code at all, but in a Code of Criminal Procedure ; where they 
would apply not to the offences defined in that Act only, but to many 
others as well. Thus, sec. 61 enables persons committing offences 
against the Act to be arrested without warrant. A section in nearly 
identical words is contained in an Act relating to coinage offences 
passed in the same year, and in several others. In short, by going 
through all the Acts and all the cases, and by packing the results 
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judiciously, it is possible to state the net result in a compass small 
in comparison with the bulk of the books which have to be con- 
sulted. When this has been done it will be possible to say, “‘ There 
is the existing law of the country. Look at it. See where it is 
wise and just. See where it is antiquated and technical. Enact 
once for all so much of it as deserves to be enacted. Alter the 
remainder.” 

Until this is done we may talk for ever about reforming the law, 
but we shall never really do it. 

Having tried to give some notion of my idea of what a Code 
should be, I cannot very well avoid saying something of a work to 
which I have devoted such leisure as my profession has left me for 
several years past. I have made several attempts to promote the 
codification of the law. In 1873, under the instructions of Lord 
Coleridge, then Attorney-General, I drew a bill for the codification 
of the Law of Evidence, which we settled in consultation. Owing to 
parliamentary obstructions, and not to any want of interest felt by 
Lord Coleridge in his work, the bill never got further than being 
mentioned in Parliament on, I think, the very last day of the session 
of 1873. In 1874 I attempted, in connection with the Recorder of 
London, to codify the law relating to homicide. As before, 
I drew and we settled a bill for that purpose. That bill did 
get as far as a Select Committee, and the Select Committee made a 
report in which they said in substance that it would be a very good 
thing to codify the law about homicide, but they did not quite see 
their way to it. I will not discuss the criticisms to which that bill 
was exposed from various quarters. 1 may say in passing that they 
satisfied me that the process of codification was unfamiliar even 
to the most eminent judges in England. But one of the objections 
made was I thought unanswerable. It was that it was undesirable 
to attempt to codify so small a part of the law, because it could not 
be done without touching upon subjects which would affect the rest 
of it; and that codification must, if attempted at all, be undertaken 
on a considerable scale. 

That and other objections prevailed with the committee, and 
there the matter rested. In that state of things it occurred to 
me that little was to be expected from Parliament, but that there 
was one thing which a private person might do without asking 
Parliament or anybody else for assistance. He might do the pre- 
paratory work which I have been describing upon a branch of the 
law large enough to be treated as a whole, and might reduce it 
to the shape to which as I say every part of the law might be 
reduced by proper means. Such a performance would not only 
prove the possibility of codification, but would also prepare the 
way for it. Accordingly I have employed my leisure for some 
years past in performing this operation upon the Criminal Law. I 
have now practically completed it, and hope to publish the result in 
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afew weeks. I am reluctant to describe a work of my own for 
obvious reasons; but I have undertaken this work partly in the 
hope that it may be of some public service, and I publicly state what 
I have done, in order that my work may be made use of by those 
who have means of so using it which I have not. Having then 
to the best of my ability travelled through all the authorities 
and sifted out the wheat from the chaff, and having arranged 
the result in a consecutive manner and upon a scheme which I 
will explain, the net result is that the law as it now stands, 
with all its imperfections on its head, and with all the various 
drawbacks to its merits distinctly recorded, can be stated, and 
subject to correction I say I have stated it, in the shape of a 
book of about three hundred octavo pages. The difficulties of the 
subject are so great, that it is hazardous to say that any work of 
such a kind is complete; but I should be prepared at a proper time 
and place, and before any body of persons specially acquainted with 
the subject, to show that that book contains practically the whole 
of the criminal law of England as I have defined it, as it stands 
at this moment, and that it may be safely taken as a starting point 
for subsequent legislation. 

I will now shortly describe the contents of the criminal law thus 
classified, because I wish to give those who are capable of judging 
upon the subject a definite notion of what I mean when I say 
that the whole criminal law can be put into such a book. ‘The 
criminal law is of all departments of the law the easiest to arrange 
in an intelligible systematic manner. It naturally begins with a 
preliminary division defining the nature of the various punishments 
inflicted by law, and the general conditions of criminality. This 
division deals with such matters as the laws regulating penal 
servitude and the different kinds of imprisonment, the consequences 
of a previous conviction, the detention of children in reformatory 
schools, and the like. Next come such matters as childhood, 
insanity, ignorance, compulsion, and necessity, which under certain 
circumstances excuse acts which would otherwise be crimes. This 
part also defines what constitutes participation in a crime. Is the 
man who orders another to commit a murder as guilty as the 
murderer himself ? Is the man who tells a person facts which he 
thinks will induce him to murder another to be regarded as ordering 
him to murder him? and so on. It also defines the point at which 
a crime begins. An attempt to commit a crime is itself a crime; but 
what is an attempt? Where is the line drawn between forming 
an intention of which no human authority can judge, and such a 
beginning of the crime itself as the law will punish ? 

This preliminary matter is followed by definitions of different 
classes of crimes ; they may be divided into crimes which principally 
and in the first instance affect the public at large, and crimes 
which principally and in the first instance affect particular indivi- 
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duals. Of those which affect the public at large, the first are dis- 
turbances of public order, and these disturbances may be either 
attended with open violence, as in the case of high treason, unlaw- 
ful assemblies, and riots; or they may be without violence, as by 
unlawful oaths, illegal associations, seditious conspiracies, and the like. 
Again, the public order which is to be protected is not only 
public order within the United Kingdom; the relations between 
this country and foreign nations, and the peace of nations, must be 
protected as well, and they are invaded by offences against the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, Piracy, and Slave-trading. 

Next come the offences connected with public authority. On the 
one hand, oppression, extortion, negligent performance of duties 
by public officers; and on the other hand, acts of disobedience to 
the lawful comminds of public officers, attempts to corrupt them by 
bribery, the sale of offices, and a variety of other matters connected 
therewith. To this class belong more particularly all the offences 
which tend to pervert the administration of justice, such as perjury, 
corrupting jurors, and a variety of other matters which I pass over 
because I wish to give merely a general idea of the contents of 
the law. 

Next follow a large class of offences consisting of acts regarded. 
as being injurious to the public at large, such as public nuisances; 
various acts of gross impropriety; everything that is offen- 
sive to public decency ; everything that injures the public health ; 
everything that interferes with things which the public has 
a right to use, such as highways or rivers. Those three heads, 
namely, offences against public order; offences connected with 
public officers ; and acts in the nature of nuisances, or injuries to the 
public at large, comprise all the crimes which more particularly 
affect the public. 

Passing to the crimes which more particularly affect individuals, 
a broad distinction presents itself between offences against the 
persons, the reputation, and the parental and conjugal rights of indi- 
viduals, and offences against their proprietary rights. To the first 
class belong murder, manslaughter, the infliction of bodily injury, 
bigamy, abduction, libel, and some others. The second class— 
offences against proprietary rights—divides itself into three well- 
marked divisions. It is one thing to take away a man’s goods 
without his leave, which is either theft or robbery, according as it 
is done with or without violence. It is another thing to cheat 
him by inducing him to part with his property by fraud. It isa 
third thing to injure his property maliciously, without stealing it ; 
as, for instance, by burning his house. There are son other acts so 
fraudulent in their nature that people are punished for doing them 
irrespectively of any actual damage which they may cause; such are 
forgery and offences relating to the coin. 
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Lastly, there are some few cases in which a breach of contract 
is regarded as an offence. Every one remembers the discussions 
which have taken place very lately, and which I hope have resulted 
in putting on a moderately satisfactory footing the law of conspiracy 
and master and servant. In the case also of the contract between 
the ship-owner and the sailor, the Legislature has interfered in 
certain instances, and has punished as crimes certain breaches of 
the duty of masters to seamen, and of seamen to masters, and 
also in some cases of the seamen to each other. All the law 
upon all these subjects, I say, may be compressed into about 
three hundred octavo pages; and although it is, practically speak- 
ing, very difficult, not to say impossible, for any man to make so 
broad an assertion as that he has completely exhausted any legal 
subject, I say that I would undertake to prove, if a proper means 
of proving it were given, that the whole law upon all the subjects 1 
have mentioned is contained in the volume referred to. If I have 
succeeded in doing this (whether I have or not is a question for 
professional lawyers technically acquainted with the subject), then I 
say this book may be used as a first step, at all events, towards 
the reduction of the law into a shape in which any one can 
understand it who will take a moderate degree of trouble, and 
spend a moderate amount of time. It must not be supposed 
that a subject of that kind can ever be made easy. No one has 
any idea of the difficulty of it until he tries to understand it in 
exact minute detail, nor until he tests his knowledge of it by 
putting to himself particular cases. When that process has been 
gone through, and not before, some kind of notion may be obtained 
as to the interest, and at the same time the difficulty and extent, of 
the study of law. For whatever may be its defects in point of 
form, every article of the criminal law is full of meaning, and has 
its own special history. The whole system represents the result of 
an extraordinary amount of labour, ability, ingenuity, and expe- 
rience upon subjects of high interest. 

Assuming that this book constitutes a short systematic and in- 
telligible statement of the law, the next question which naturally 
suggests itself is, would you propose to make it, or anything like it, 
into an Act of Parliament? And to that I would say empha- 
tically, Most assuredly not. I think it would be a public mis- 
fortune to re-enact the criminal law of England just as it stands, 
and to confer upon it the sanction of Parliament in its present 
condition. I think it requires a great amount of change, both 
in form and in substance. It contains some things which are 
obsolete, some things which are excessively technical and intricate, 
and a great amount of matter very clumsily arranged. In order 
to make such a Penal Code as the nation ought to expect, and ought 
‘to have, it would be necessary that the person who prepared that 
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Penal Code should have full liberty to suggest extensive amendments 
in the law itself. 

I will mention one or two points in illustration of what I mean 
by obsolete laws, technicalities, and clumsiness of arrangement. 

First as to obsolete laws. This country has a long history, and it 
has been a stormy one. At different times the different parties who 
have gained the upper hand have stamped the marks of their own 
passions upon the laws of the country. Such laws have often 
come to be forgotten, but they are still law; and although while 
they are in that dead-alive condition they do no harm, yet, if 
they were sought out and re-enacted, they might doa great deal 
of harm. Such laws always remind me of rusty blunderbusses left 
loaded in an old loft where they may stay without hurting anybody 
for years, but where they may happen to go off and produce deplorable 
results at any moment. I will give an instance or two of what I mean. 
At the Reformation many Acts were passed in order to give the force 
of law to the change in religion which then took place, and amongst 
other things King Edward VI.’s Acts of Uniformity set forth a Book of 
Common Prayer, and inflicted tremendous penalties upon all sorts of 
persons who said or did anything disrespectful in regard to it. One 
enactment affects everybody “who in any interlude, play, song, 
rhymes, or in other open words, declares or speaks anything in deroga- 
tion of any part thereof.” There are many other penalties upon clergy- 
men who will not read the Book of Common Prayer, and soon. That 
Act is still kept alive, and is applied to the present Book of Common 
Prayer by an Act of Charles II.; and the punishment is fine 
and imprisonment; and for the third offence forfeiture of all goods 
and chattels, and imprisonment for life. These are curiosities rather 
than practical matters, but there are a great many of them, and they 
might be exceedingly injurious. There is one which, I must confess, 
was utterly unknown to me till I found it in writing my book, and 
now that I have read it, it seems to me as if there must be some 
mistake upon the matter. However, there is the Act. It is the 
39th George III. chapter 79, which is an “ Act for the Suppression 
of Unlawful Societies.” There is another similar Act, 57th George 
III. c. 19. These two Acts together were intended to punish all 
persons who belong to societies described in the Act as unlawful. 
Everybody who is a member of any such society is liable to penal 
servitude for seven years, The Act gives an elaborate definition 
of an unlawful society ; it contains a great many clauses of which I 
will give one, because it filled me with amazement when I read it. 
A society is unlawful if it “is composed of different divisions or 
branches, or of different parts acting in any manner separately or 
distinct from each other, or of which any part has any separate or 
distinct secretary, treasurer, president, delegate, or other officer, 
elected or appointed by or for such part, or to act as an officer for ° 
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such part.” There is another section which says that the Act is not 
to apply to Quakers, nor to any meeting or society assembled for 
the purposes of a religious or charitable nature only ; nor to certain 
lodges of Freemasons, although it apparently applies to others. The 
exception shows the extent of the rule, the words of which would 
include not only trade unions, but all sorts of political, scientific, 
and professional associations, which every one regards as perfectly 
innocent. It is difficult to say why they do not apply to the Law 
Society, which I believe has branches in every considerable town in 
England. I feel as if there must be some mistake, but I do not 
know what it is. The Act speaks for itself, and I should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to re-enact or codify, or to do anything at all with it 
except repeal that and several other parts of it. 

I may mention another remarkable Act which has been forgotten, 
and which seems to me to be extraordinarily hard upon solicitors. 
It is the 12th George I. cap. 29, sec. 4. It enacts in substance 
that “Every person who practises as a solicitor or agent in any 
suit or action after having been convicted of forgery, or of wilful 
and corrupt perjury, or subornation of perjury or common barratry,” 
(which means stirring up quarrels) is liable to be transported for 
seven years upon the order of any judge or judges of the court in 
or before which the offence is committed, who may examine the 
matter in a summary way in open court. So that without a jury, 
and simply upon the judge’s order, a man may be sent to seven years’ 
penal servitude under that extraordinary Act of Parliament, I 
could give many other instances of that kind, but two are enough. 

As to technicality, it is difficult to give just ideas upon this subject, 
on account of the extreme difficulty of explaining how legal techni- 
calities arose; but there are to be found, for instance, in relation to 
the law of theft most extraordinary provisions. The explanation of 
many of them probably is this, that by the common law, stealing any- 
thing above the value of twelve pence was a capital crime for which 
aman might be hanged. Humane persons, in order to evade this, 
restricted the definition of theft in a way which enabled a vast 
number of thieves to get off altogether; and although the barbarous 
cruelty of the punishment has since been done away with, and theft 
is now punished in a moderate and rational manner, the old defini- 
tion (with a good many alterations and amendments) still survives, 
and has produced all sorts of extraordinary results, far too intricate 
to be explained here. 

I will give a single instance which will show what queer 
twists and eddies, so to speak, are sometimes to be found in an 
ancient system of law. There is an Act which says that anybody 
who obtains any money, chattel, or valuable security by a false 
pretence is to be punished. A man obtained two pointers worth 
£10 by a false pretence, and it was held that owing to the strange 
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definition of theft which originally prevailed, and by which the 
modern Act had to be construed, that man had committed no offence. 
As to clumsiness of arrangement. There is an Act which punishes 
the crime of attempting to commit murder in this remarkable 
manner. It says that you are to be liable to penal servitude 
for life if you attempt to murder a man by administering poison 
to him, or by wounding him, or by shooting at him, or by attempt- 
ing to shoot at him, or by attempting to drown him, or by destroy- 
ing any building in which he is by the explosion of gunpowder, 
or by setting fire to any ship, or by casting away or destroying 
any vessel; and after enumerating those seven ways of attempting 
to murder a man, it is provided that if you attempt to murder 
him in any other way, you are to be liable to the same punishment ; 
that is to say, there are no less than six sections of an Act of 
Parliament covering, I dare say, two pages, which might all be 
reduced by proper management to one line, ‘‘ Whoever attempts to 
murder anybody is to be punished in such a way.” It is exactly as 
if it were enacted that you are not to hit a man either with your 
thumb or your forefinger, or middle, second, or little finger, nor with 
your right or left hand, nor are you to hit him in any other 
way, nor to kick him with either foot. I could point out, if 
space permitted, that extreme intricacy is caused by the way 
in which punishments for the same sort of offences are varied quite 
capriciously, Thus, for instance, if a man steals a deed relating to 
land, the utmost punishment he can get is five years’ penal servitude. 
If he steals anything whatever out of a ship, he may have fourteen 
years’ penal servitude. If, being a lodger, he steals a chattel worth 
£5 from his lodging, then he may have seven years’ penal servitude. 
One word upon the conclusion of the whole matter. What, it 
may be said, would you suggest? I would suggest this: Go 
through this statement of mine, or some other and better statement 
of the criminal law, remedy one by one the different defects which 
T have referred to, take out the strange principles which lead to 
these curious technical results, repeal the parts of the law which are 
obsolete, and then, at all events, we shall have gained something. 
But the advantage will not be limited to the mere improvement of 
the existing law. We shall have acted the part of a man who pulls 
stakes around which weeds have collected out of the bed of a river. 
The weeds will be set loose, and the stream will by degrees run clear. 
In other words, we shall be able afterwards to recast and re-enact 
the whole of the criminal law in a very much shorter form than that 
in which, by any degree of screwing and pressing, it can be stated 
now. I believe, if that course were taken, considerable improvements 
in the law might at once be effected; and within a moderate time 
a new code might be drawn worthy of the country and of the time. 
J. F. SrepHen. 











THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


Dvurine the present year the principal governments of the Continent 
will have to make up their minds on the subject of commercial treaties. 
It is an anxious and interesting time, for we await in fact a verdict 
of the nations on the principle of free trade. For sixteen years the 
countries of Continental Europe have been at school under the treaty 
system, and we shall soon see how far they have profited by the 
course of instruction thus afforded. In May, 1860, Mr. Cobden 
wrote of the French treaty :— 


“The French Government have entered upon their new commercial policy, 
not for the benefit of England, but from an enlightened appreciation of the 
advantages it will confer on the people of France; and were I to doubt the 
success of the experiment, or fear that they will not persevere in the career on 
which they have entered, I should be faithless to those principles the applica- 
tion of which has conferred such incalculable advantages and blessings on my 
countrymen. The present treaty will inaugurate a new era in the commercial 
intercourse of France and England, and it will only require a few years to 
develop that state of mutual dependence which forms the solid basis for the 
peace and happiness of nations.””! 


Cobden’s prophecy has, in many respects, been abundantly realised. 


The commercial advantage of the treaty to France has proved enor- 
mous, while its political and social value can be estimated by com- 
paring the relations of cordiality and good sense which now exist 
between Frenchmen and Englishmen, with the bitter, jealous, and 
misguided suspicion of each other which marked the days of Lord 
Palmerston. 

In some points, however, Cobden’s expectations have not been 
fulfilled. He regarded and often described the treaty as an experi- 
ment which would have a speedy success. He hoped that its results 
would be so enormously and palpably beneficial, that long before 
the ten years’ term of the treaty had expired, both governments and 
peoples would be so enamoured of its results that they would insist 
upon further reductions in the tariffs, or even arrive at free trade 
pure and simple between the two countries. How disappointing is 
the actual state of the case! With every fuct, figure, and argument 
in favour of the treaty, with the substantial benefit of its working 
before us, in the absence of one single objection to it, or to a further 
extension of its principle, it is almost amazing that, during the past 
sixteen years, and down to the present moment, no honest effort has 


(1) The statements made as to Mr. Cobden’s views and expressions on certain subjects 
are, in several cases, taken from his private correspondence and other unpublished 
records of his opinions, 
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been made by either Government to develop the principle of free 
trade; nay, on the only occasion on which the question has been 
fairly reopened, France made a strong effort towards raising her 
duties, in which she was cordially seconded by the English Govern- 
ment. It may fairly be assumed that the uncompromising advocate 
of total and immediate repeal would hardly have brought himself to 
adopt such an expedient as the treaty, indefensible as it almost is 
in strict economic theory, had he not thought that thereby the full 
principle of free trade would very shortly be recognised and adopted ; 
and had not also his path been so beset with prejudices and diffi- 
culties as to make even this modified effort towards commercial 
freedom almost hopeless at the outset. 

Let us glance at the condition of our commercial and political 
relations with France in the year 1860. In January of that year 
the yarns of Manchester and Leeds, the textile fabrics of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, Leicester, and 
Coventry ; the stone-ware of Staffordshire, London, and Newcastle ; 
the glass-ware of Birmingham, Neweastle, and London ; the hard- 
ware of Birmingham and Wolverhamptom ; the cutlery of Sheffield ; 
and many other important industries were entirely excluded from 
the French markets. Our total exports to that country in 1858 
reached only the paltry amount of £9,000,000, and our imports 
thence £13,000,000. The commerce between the two countries now 
amounts to the enormous sum of £74,000,000 sterling per annum. 
But the commercial barriers which existed when Cobden commenced 
his task were as nothing compared with the political and international 
difficulties. When Cobden, at the instance of M. Chevalier, sus- 
tained by the Emperor, applied to the British cabinet for royal 
authority to negotiate a treaty with France, his request, though 
granted, received but little favour, and would probably have been 
refused, had not the Government feared that such refusal might draw 
from Cobden, either in Parliament or elsewhere, statements in 
favour of the commercial advantages of such a treaty, which would 
have damaged the Liberal Government in popular estimation. 
Ilow far Lord Palmerston consented in good-will towards com- 
merce may be judged by his subsequent consistent obstruction of 
Mr. Cobden’s efforts. Lord Cowley, who was then British minister 
at Paris, showed Cobden every attention, but he took no active part 
in the treaty, because, as he acknowledged, he had never studied 
commercial matters, and did not understand them. The proceed- 
ings of the negotiation were regularly signed and dispatched 
by him to receive the confirmation of the cabinet in London, but so 
many obstacles were raised on such trivial and unimportant matters, 
as fairly to create the suspicion in Cobden’s mind that some occult 
influence was at work at home which would not grieve if the treaty 
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failed altogether. He was satisfied, at any rate, that there was a 
systematic effort in certain quarters to produce delay, if not defeat. 
“When I filled the post of commercial traveller,” he wrote, under 
the sense of this humiliation, “at the age of twenty, I was intrusted 
with more discretionary power than is now shared by Lord Cowley and 
myself whilst filling the office of her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries. By the 
way, the name might be appropriately changed to ‘nullipotentiary.’”’ 

The majority of the cabinet were clearly not very eager for 
Cobden’s complete success. The tone of the court was hostile to the 
French Emperor, and, in the then nearly balanced state of political 
parties, the court had great influence. Aristocratic politicians have 
little sympathy for commercial matters, and they probably feared 
that if the treaty should prove successful, and result in a largely 
increased trade between France and England, a state of feeling 
might be produced which would lead to common limitations of arma- 
ments, and thus cut down the expenditure for our warlike services 
on which our aristocratic system flourishes. M. Rouher was amazed 
that a commercial country like England should allow a great econo- 
mical question to be treated in this contemptuous way. Here was a 
treaty of commerce between England and a nation of thirty-six 
millions of people within two hours of its shores, probably the 
greatest event in her commercial annals, and it did not seem to 
create sufficient interest in the Government to induce the President 
of the Board of Trade to remain a few days at his post, or even to 
leave his address where a dispatch might find him. Cobden’s great 
consolation under these discouragements was in the faith that his 
work was only a step in the path which by a natural progress would 
lead eventually to perfect freedom of trade. 

One of Cobden’s first and chief difficulties in negotiating the 
treaty lay in the abject fear of the handful of interested protection- 
ists which ever swayed the action of M. Rouher and the Emperor. 
He expressed his astonishment that men who, when physical force 
was alone in question, could seize their opponents in bed and 
carry them off to prison, should be so wanting in moral courage as 
to be frightened by a handful of men whose only apparent claim 
for consideration was their own private interests, as against the 
well-being of the State. Yet their influence was so great as con- 
stantly to imperil the success of the negotiations, and the business 
of the treaty had to be conducted almost secretly, so as to avoid their 
intrigues and obstructions. In this respect matters have improved 
but little since 1860. The French protectionists seem to have the 
ear of the Government whenever trade affairs are in question. 
They urge the supposed welfare of the workpeople. They threaten 
the use of their political power. They plead the worn-out sophisms 
of protection ; and though their arguments can easily be reduced to 
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one simple issue, namely, their own against the general interest, it is 
humiliating to find that even at this day they never plead in vain, 
and are still the masters of the situation. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty which confronted Cobden in his work 
was the treatment he received from his own Government. During 
Biss Lord Palmerston’s administration the air was full of rumours of 
nha French invasion, got up and promulgated, there is good reason to 
fear, solely for the purpose of frightening the people of this country 
into a huge expenditure on military and naval preparations. 
Without one solid pretext, without a single misgiving as to the con- 
duct of the Emperor, which could not have been dispelled by the 
gaa) most ordinary inquiry, the Premier raised the invasion panic, the 
newspapers wrote invasion articles, and the people blindly followed. 
In vain did Cobden plead that a large addition to the expenditure 
on fortifications should not be made until at least the terms of the 
treaty were sealed and published, so that the public might know 
what were the prospects of an extended commerce between the two 
countries, and then be in a position to judge whether it was wise to 
take any further precautions for the contingency of a rupture with 
our new customer. There were perhaps not more than two men in 
the cabinet who cared whether the expenditure of the Government 
was a dozen millions more or less; and just then unfortunately the 
country was nearly as indifferent as the Government. Cobden had 
promised the Emperor that if he entered on a path of free trade 
without reserve, it would be accepted by the English people as a 
proof that he meditated a policy of peace. Yet in the midst of his 
labours upon the details of the tariff, in which he had every day 
fresh proofs of the honest intentions of the Emperor, there was a 
constant increase in the military preparations in England. Lord 
Palmerston’s project for fortifying the British coasts at the cost of 
ten or twelve millions, and his constant allusions to France as the 
probable aggressor upon England, were a mockery and an insult to 
Cobden when engaged in framing a peaceful treaty of commerce ; 
and so keenly did he feel the sting and humiliation of this position, 
that had not his heart been too keenly in the work, he would pro- 
bably have returned home, and directed his efforts to preventing the 
popular party from being committed to a policy so outrageous. 

Cobden took enormous pains in gathering information to prove 
that no such warlike intentions existed in the Emperor’s mind ; that 
the naval preparations of France existed only in the brains of 
Englishmen ; that our coast defences and ships were sufficient for all 
possible contingencies ; and that to tax the people for fortifications 
against a French invasion was very like a plot to get possession of 
their money. Lord Palmerston was more disposed to lend an ear to 
the silly canards which were ingeniously manufactured for him by 
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industrious panic-mongers, than to listen to the voice of fact and pro- 
bability. The Government seemed reckless as to the inconsistency 
of their position in attempting to carry out a pacific treaty con- 
currently with preparations for hostility. The invasion hoax is not 
an unfamiliar story—a cry got up by parties who know better, but 
who have an instinctive notion that it will answer their own ends, 
and the more unscrupulous of the aristocratic classes, who know that 
if there is a large expenditure they get the great prizes of patron- 
age. Underlying all is a thorough contempt, or at least a polished 
disregard, on the part of our governing classes, for the interests of 
commerce, 

It would indeed have been no matter for wonder if, under such a 
combination of adverse influences, the treaty had entirely collapsed. 
Cobden, however, supported by the Emperor, held bravely to his 
task ; and in November, 1860, the treaty was signed, and a new era 
dawned on the commerce of the two countries. 

Now, one would think that a state of things in favour of which so 
much could be proved, and against which none but the most selfish 
arguments were ever urged, would find no lack of friends among 
those who, by their intelligence and training in the consideration of 
public affairs, are best qualified to form opinions. But this has not 
been the case; on the contrary, the powers of evil seem to have been 
arrayed in very considerable force against the progress of commercial 
freedom, both here and in France. 

The first organized assault on the treaty was of so insignificant a 
nature as to deserve only a very brief notice. In 1869 a Recipro- 
city Association was formed in Manchester, which sought to account 
for the depression of trade then existing by the importation of 
foreign goods in competition with English industry. These gentle- 
men appeared to think that because the French consumer would not 
buy in the cheapest possible market, it would mend matters here if 
we followed suit, and, by imposing duties, should cause our people to 
pay higher than was necessary for French products. This move- 
ment was of a purely party character, and sought incidentally to 
throw discredit on the government of the day for other matters 
besides its treaty policy. Though it had only a feeble life and died 
almost in its birth, it is to be regretted that Manchester should have 
to bear the discredit of so ridiculous an exploit. 

The next attempt to call in question the advantages of Mr. 
Cobden’s work emanated also, by a strange irony, from Manchester. 
In the session of 1870 a motion was made for a select committee to 
inquire into the operations of the French treaty in regard to all 
branches of trade affected by it. Though the supporters of this 
motion disclaimed any intention of attacking the treaty, they evi- 
dently thought there was reason for the complaint that the lowering 
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of our duties had acted injuriously on our working population, and 
it was necessary, even at that time of day, to explain in the House of 
Commons that the commercial policy of this country had ceased to 
foster the advantage of any class, or any industry, at the expense of 
the whole community. 

The English grumblers against the treaty did not have all the 
grumbling to themselves. Before the treaty was confirmed, and 
ever since it came into operation, the French millowners set their 
faces steadily against it, either on the open plea of protecting them- 
selves and their own industry, or under cover of a claim for what 
they termed compensation ; this claim being based on the idea that, 
as the English industry is in a position to produce fabrics cheaper 
than the French, it was only fair that a sufficient tax should be 
imposed on our products to place our producers on an exact 
level with those of France. Economists holding these views, who 
pass muster as free traders in France, disclaim the idea of prohibi- 
tion or even protection in the sense of monopoly; but it is quite 
clear that no degree of compensation would be satisfactory to them, 
if it opened up the possibility of a free flow of English goods into 
France. So great, however, was the influence of the manufacturers 
and their friends in the Government, that the Corps Législatif was 
forced to allow a parliamentary inquiry into the working of the 
treaty in general, and its influence on the cotton industry of France 
in particular. I attended that inquiry, with two colleagues deputed 
by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to give evidence in favour 
of the treaty and its principle, and to refute the gross exaggerations 
and misstatements which were put forward by the French protec- 
tionists. But we produced little effect. The affair was simply a 
Protectionist Trades Union, and must be recorded as one more 
effort on the part of men who knew, or ought to have known, better, 
to march back into the desert of prohibition and privilege. The 
most disappointing feature of the situation was that Mr. Cobden’s 
allies of 1860 never came to the front. Free trade seemed to have 
gone out of fashion for the moment. But other and more paramount 
interests than those of commerce began to stir the minds of French 
politicians at that time. It became, perhaps, dangerous to allow the 
claims of the mere masses to interfere with the interests and wishes 
of powerful bodies whose influence was necessary to the Government. 
The claims of the people could easily be subordinated, as they always 
have been, and always will be, when neither the knowledge, power, 
nor determination necessary to uphold them exists. It is true 
that the wine and silk interests of France were ready to advocate 
unconditional free trade, so as to get free export of their produce to 
England; but the cotton and other industries pulled harder and 


stronger in the opposite direction. It is surely comical that the 
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consumer, who was interested all round and to the largest extent, 
was never consulted, or even thought about. 

The French inquiry was most disappointing to those who cherished 
the hope that in the head-quarters of the Government at least there 
existed a firm conviction of the advantages of the treaty, and a fixed 
determination to pursue the path of free trade. I once had an 
opportunity of asking the Emperor, when at Chislehurst, how he 
could reconcile the institution of this inquiry with his free-trade pro- 
fessions. He replied that the step was taken in spite of him, that he 
was perfectly satisfied with the beneficial working of the treaty ; but 
the manufacturing interest was too strong to be resisted or ignored ; 
and he added his opinion that the inquiry would end in talk, though 
in any case he would have made a determined stand against any 
retrograde movement. 

When, at the conclusion of the war, the helm of government was 
grasped by M. Thiers, a brighter day dawned for France. But 
M. Thiers was thoroughly French in the limited range of his com- 
mercial ideas, and a firm believer in the necessity of protecting 
French industries. It seems strange that a statesman of such power 
and knowledge as he undoubtedly possessed, should fail to grasp the 
important and obvious fact, that the enormous financial resources 
which he so ably manipulated in the redemption of his country, were 
the product of a state of commercial prosperity largely stimulated, if 
not created, by the measure of freedom which had of late years been 
accorded to French industry. On this subject we have the evidence 
of M. Chevalier, who says :—* It may be said without exaggeration 
that this wholesome policy, followed since 1860, although restricted 
and timid as it must be in the outset, has added so much to the 
resources of France that it enabled her to bear the heavy burdens 
arising from the tremendous war of 1870, including the sum, 
amounting to more than two hundred millions sterling, exacted from 
her by the victor.” Higher testimony in favour of the treaty 
could hardly emanate from a higher authority, for he continues, 
“ Tf, then, free trade has produced such fruits, even when some of its 
largest roots are wanting, and some of its finest branches cut off, 
what will it not produce when all its roots and branches are allowed 
to develop themselves freely and fully ?” 

Evidence of this sort was entirely lost on M. Thiers, for he at once 
denounced the treaty and all its works. He opened the way to a 
retrograde movement by proposing a duty on raw cotton, demanding 
from the treaty governments an increase in the tariff rates corre- 
sponding with that duty; and this under the plea of the financial 
exigencies of France. 

It is not surprising that M. Thiers, an inveterate protectionist, 
should make this proposal, and that France, a country only half con- 
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vinced as to the advantage of free exchange, should approve it. But 
one cannot help looking with some dismay on the fact that this 
retrograde movement was received with complaisance, if not approval, 
by the English Government. Now there are many reasons why 
statesmen, and even advanced economists, should regard the French 
treaty and the treaty system generally with coldness, because pure 
free trade, which this country now uncompromisingly professes, brings 
all nations into one family, and teaches them to deal with one another 
equally. It is clear that any preference given to one nation over 
another by treaty establishes a preference which might carry a poli- 
tical as well as a commercial danger, and it moreover recognises the 
obnoxious heresy of Reciprocity. 

These, however, are reasons against the formation of treaties, and 
not for marching back with protective France in the old direction of 
virtual prohibition. The British Government were, however, clearly 
willing to take this retrograde step, on grounds, it was alleged, of 
general policy which countervailed commercial considerations ; and I 
record the fact as one more instance of the subordinate place given to 
commerce by statesmen. They would probably best advance the inter- 
ests of their country and of mankind by making commerce instead of 
politics the lever and motive of all their negotiations with foreign 
countries. 

Though M. Thiers disclaimed for his new tariff any intention of 
increasing. the existing duties, when the proposals of his Government 
came to be examined, it was clear that, under the old plea of com- 
pensation, an audacious attempt was being made to augment them, 
and that, too, on so large a scale that the attention of commercial 
bodies here, and of free traders in France, was thoroughly aroused. 
Under a strong protest, our Government abandoned their intention of 
supporting the protective policy of France, and M. Thiers thus lost 
an opportunity, which he would eagerly have seized, of extending, 
through the influence of England, his obsolete economical ideas. 
The result of M. Thiers’s failure was that the conditions of the old 
treaty were extended for a term of three years, which is now about 
to expire. 

I have thought it useful to give this little history of the dangers 
through which Mr. Cobden’s structure has passed, on account of the 
light it throws on the further consideration of the subject. The 
difficulties under which commercial progress labours in this country 
are greatly modified and reduced by the fact that the mass of our 
trading and consuming community is now thoroughly convinced as 
to the main principles of free exchange; the chief danger and 
obstruction lying, I believe, in other directions, of which I shall say 
something presently. The case is deplorably different in France. 
The consumer knows nothing, and cares less, about free trade. 
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The peculiar institutions of his country give him small hope of im- 
provement in this respect. What chance would the great agitators 
of the Corn-law Repeal have had in a land where not more than 
forty persons can assemble without the permission of the police ; 
where after three warnings any newspaper can be blotted out of 
existence ; where Chambers of Commerce can actually be forbidden 
to communicate with one another on any subject which happens to 
be obnoxious to the Government, as free trade frequently is? But 
in economic principles the lower, who are also the consuming classes, 
of France are sound in comparison with the middle class. The 
latter are hopelessly ignorant and supine on such subjects, and 
unable either to lead or to teach. Their general impression is that 
England desires free trade simply that she may enrich herself at the 
cost of France. They know nothing of the local sacrifices we have 
made at Coventry, at Macclesfield, and later on at Bradford, for the 
general benefit, and some even go so far as to think that English 
shippers are willing to take lower prices in the French market than in 
any other, because they want to spite and ruin the French producers. 

The treaty was made, according to the belief of most Frenchmen, 
with the idea, on the part of England, that if we sold anything to 
France it was so much the worse for that country, and they meant 
to have as few English goods as possible. In France very few 
trouble themselves about economic questions affecting the people. 
The trading class, having few children, wish to retire early to enjoy 
their wealth, and make no attempt to influence public policy. 
The free trader in France is generally one who wants to effect pro- 
hibition without making use of the word, or who desires freedom 
only in relation to anything which concerns himself or his own busi- 
ness. Thus the manufacturer who can advantageously weave English 
yarns is entirely in favour of their free importation, but would 
exclude the sorts of cloth he produces. The exporters of silk goods, 
wine, and other French produce are likewise free traders in relation 
to the export of these commodities; while the French spinner is 
protective all round, except as to the introduction of English coals 
and machinery. In furthering the spread of enlightened commercial 
views in France, I think this selfish state of things may be turned 
to useful account. The agricultural body should be appealed to as a 
class whose rights both as producers and consumers are sacrificed for 
the benefit of the manufacturers, and the wine-growers especially 
should be made to feel that their best energy is due in favour of a 
treaty which has placed them in a preferential position as compared 
with their competitors in Spain and Portugal. How far such a 
preference is justifiable, and how long it must continue, are matters 
for further consideration ; but so long as the preference does exist, 
it should be used as a lever to gain allies. However difficult the 
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consuming classes in France may be to instruct in economic theory, 
their natural frugality would soon convert them to the advantage 
of buying the cheapest article, whether or not the liberty to do so 
might suit the French manufacturer; and I look with hope to this 
process, combined with the support of those trades which have a 
selfish interest in free exchange, to produce a gradual education of 
public opinion. There is less encouragement among the political 
and governing classes, who, after their kind, with a few notable 
exceptions, concern themselves little about commercial matters, unless 
they have clients in that interest whom it may be expedient to con- 
ciliate. 

It will be asked, especially by those who are opposed to the treaty 
system on principle, why we should be so anxious to force our trade 
on a reluctant people; and some may think it better to wait till an 
enlightened self-interest shall show France the wisdom and necessity 
of voluntarily extending her commercial freedom. I reply that the 
educational progress in such matters is painfully slow, even where. 
such substantial teaching as the treaty affords is at hand; but where 
none exists, it seems to me that the question would stand still. It 
is not often that a Cobden arises even in England ; but in France, if 
such apostles existed, they would find the prosecution of their mission 
almost impossible. It seems, therefore, legitimate and desirable that 
those who hold fast the truth should seek every chance and expe- 
dient for spreading it, both for their own sakes and for the family 
of nations of which they are members. And France is the best and 
most natural starting point, for there is no other country for whose 
products we possess such a marked affinity, nor any which s0 
naturally calls for a return from us in kind. It cannot be through 
a mere fashion that French shops take so much pains to supply 
themselves with English goods, and that in England we find in 
some French manufactures necessities which all our enterprise is 
unable to produce at home. 

And France is the key to the whole question of continental 
treaties, and in fact to our European trade. Not only is France our 
natural customer, but she is one in every way to be desired. Her 
commercial system is sound, her credit undeniably good, and though 
her traders lack the large conception and enterprise of the English 
merchant, they have a decided advantage in their almost invariable 
solvency and prudence. 

That a further extension of commercial intercourse would soon 
awaken, not only a demand but a necessity for English products, I am 
convinced. The principal utility of the present tariff to the French 
consumer is in preventing the French makers from putting up their 
prices beyond the point at which English goods would be sent to 

compete. But within this point even may lie a costly market for the 
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consumer, and a handsome profit for the maker. Broadly speaking, 
we export no goods to France except such as the French industry 
is not adapted to produce. For this reason, the cry that is raised by 
some French Chambers of Commerce, who complain that English 
competition is ruining the native industry, is entirely fallacious. 

Indeed our total exports of cotton goods to that country have 
been insufficient to affect their market appreciably. Some of the 
anti-treaty Chambers of France exercise the most painstaking 
ingenuity in trying to show that the English can produce so much 
more cheaply than the French, that any further lowering of the 
duties would sweep the latter out of existence. Now, without 
admitting that any better fate should be reserved for them, if 
they fail to supply their customers on the best terms which the 
world affords, I think that no such disadvantage exists for the 
‘French industry. In 1860 Mr. Cobden wrote—‘‘It is now very 
much a question of the cost of coal and the first outlay on mills and 
manufactories, for the commissioners here have, I believe, quite 
come to the conclusion that French labour is at least quite as cheap 
as in England, and they do not admit it is less skilful.” Matters 
have improved for France very materially since then, and consider- 
ing her long hours of labour and other advantages, her production 
is nearly, if not quite, abreast of ours as to cheapness ; and if there 
be something to her disadvantage in the matter of coal, it surely 
does not require a duty of 15 per cent. on the average of exportable 
fabrics to countervail it. In 1872 I proved before the French 
Court of Inquiry that the prices in November, 1869, for the leading 
sorts of printing cloth, were lower in Mulhouse than in Manchester, 
and that we actually use more French cotton goods in England than 
the French use of ours. Thus the complaint that our competition is 
ruinous to French industry is quite untenable. The duty alone on 
the sorts of English goods most exported averages about 15 per 
cent., and to this must be added 5 per cent. for packing, carriage, 
commission, &c., and 5 per cent. more in consideration of the pre- 
ference always accorded to French over English makes. Thus the 
French maker enjoys an average protection of nearly 25 per cent., 
a position which he has strong apparent personal motives for retain- 
ing; though experience shows us that such a privileged position, and 
the absence of the stimulus to improvement which a keen competition 
affords, must tend to unfit him for existence in a rivalry which the 
progress of humanity will some day inevitably bring upon him. 

Next in objection to the high character of the tariff comes its 
erratic and almost inexplicable application. For purposes of taxa- 
tion, cotton goods are grouped in three classes, distinguished by the 
width and weight of the various cloths. These groups are again 
subdivided into classes distinguished by the number of threads 
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in the square inch, making in all, for plain goods alone, nine 
separate standards of tariff, each of which must be laboriously 
groped out by the Custom-House officers with measure, scales, and 
glass. The application of such an illogical and barbarous system 
was clearly intended by the French framers of the treaty to 
complicate and embarrass our exports as much as possible, and it 
has enjoyed a high measure of success. But surely such antiquated 
restrictions should now be abolished, and our fresh negotiations 
based on the desire of increasing rather than of preventing business. 
France, from actual prohibition in 1860, made a great step forward 
in forming the treaty. The men who were young in free trade then 
are now of mature years, and if they have no more substantial 
argument to advance against its further extension than the cowardly 
fear of a few interested manufacturers, it seems clear that they 
occupy a somewhat ignoble position. The French need never fear 

a severe competition with this country, for the cost of transit, com- 

mission, freight, &c., will always give them a very handsome advan- 

tage. The time has now arrived when economists in both countries 

should put aside all subterfuges and compromises, and go in boldly 

for the advocacy of absolutely free exports and imports between the 
two countries, nor should they rest content with anything short 

of that. We have practised the commercial goose-step long enough 
by the treaty system, and it is surely time to quick-march. 

We shall of course be confronted with the usual wail about loss 
of revenue. But our French friends may take heart from the ex- 
perience of this country, where the same cry was raised. The 
aggregate estimated loss of customs revenue from reductions and 
repeal of duties between 1840 and 1869 amounted to more than 
£23,000,000, and yet we were able to draw almost as much revenue 
from customs in 1869 as in 1840. Our export trade rose from the 
almost stationary sum of £50,000,000 in 1840, to so great a total 
as £190,000,000 in 1869. And this is of course independent of the 
increased prosperity which accompanies such a trade, and the 
correspondingly increased area for direct taxation. 

The report of the two French commissioners, MM. Raoul Duval 
and M. A. Balsan, who recently paid a visit to this country for the 
purpose of examining our textile industries, and determining what 
modifications it might be desirable to introduce in the existing 
French tariff, is somewhat disappointing. They recommend that 
the tarif conventionnel, which now applies only to countries having 
special commercial treaty arrangements with France, shall in future 
be adopted as the ¢arif général, applicable to all nations ; and it is to 
be hoped that the arguments which apply to the reduction of the 
tarif général may be equally advanced in favour of a still more 
liberal consideration of conventional tariffs. 
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But, through the whole of their report, there is far too much talk 
about the spinner and his advantages and disadvantages, and far too 
little about the consumer and what is due to him from the State. 
The commissioners admit that the spinners of Alsace, instead of 
going straight to ruin under the lower protection of the German 
Customs Union, have flourished exceedingly, and are now able to 
compete with English yarns more successfully under a liberal tariff 
than they were able to do under the more protective system of 
France. This should surely be encouragement to go farther. 

I have traced at some length the difficulties which beset economic 
progress in France, where neither the information nor the motives of 
commercial action are of a very advanced type. Let me concludé 
by pointing out what I believe to be the principal difficulties which 
exist in this country, where both public opinion and self-interest are 
supposed to be convinced of the advantages of unlimited free ex- 
change. The main obstacles to our progress I take to be these :— 
the want of a more thorough application to commercial questions 
on the part of our so-called commercial Members of Parliament ; 
the absence of commercial knowledge and interest in commercial 
matters which generally characterizes the chiefs of our great depart- 
ments of State, and our representatives in foreign countries; the 
complete absence of any properly organized machinery for the nego- 
tiation and transaction of matters of commercial interest between 
ourselves and other nations. 

The time of Members of Parliament is too much taken up with 
party struggles, and with questions involving the expenditure of 
income, to admit of due attention being given to matters that affect 
the sources of revenue and the commercial prosperity of the country. 
It would surely best suit the interests of commercial constituencies, 
at least, if they applied some standard of commercial utility to 
their representatives in the House of Commons, rather than the 
conventional one which relates mainly to mere party athletics, 
or the dabbling in all sorts of legislation for which they often 
possess neither the training nor the aptitude. Nor are we better off 
in the House of Lords. Few commercial men ever attain to its 
precincts. Commerce is there undoubtedly considered an uninterest- 
ing, if not a somewhat ignoble subject; and it was far from an 
edifying spectacle to find a bench full of our hereditary legislators, 
in the matter of the India import duties, calmly throwing over 
both economic principle and commercial justice, in order to support 
a mistaken and restive colleague. But if both Houses had all the 
wisdom and willingness in the world, they would be unable to pro- 
duce any results without a proper and efficient department for the 
administration of commercial matters, and no such department, nor 
even the semblance of it, now exists. When deputations on com- 
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mercial matters are reported to have ‘thanked his lordship and 
retired,” they are thankful for very small mercies; for with them 
generally retires their question and all further action in it. How- 
ever convinced a minister may be as to the merits of the case, it is 
impossible for him to take in hand the detail-work of it, and there 
is practically no one else with the authority or appliances to do it. 

Sir Louis Mallet, who possesses great knowledge of business and 
large official experience, had brought the commercial department of 
the Board of Trade to a fair condition of efficiency, and he had 
strong views as to the desirableness of extending our commercial 
relations with foreign countries ; but the late Government evidently 
held equally strong opinions. Sir Louis Mallet was relegated to 
the India Office, and lost to those commercial interests which he was 
so well fitted to administer. The Board of Trade has almost 
abolished its commercial department ; for it possesses now little 
more than the machinery for the publication of tariff notices, 
statistics, &e. The late ministry decided that the commercial 
department of the Foreign Office, which had hitherto been merely 
machinery for carrying out the Board of Trade arrangements, should 
take up the duties formerly performed by the commercial department 
of the Board of Trade; but no properly authorised head was ever 
appointed to this new department. 

Sir Louis Mallet held a position as Assistant Secretary, and was 
able, whenever business required, to see the head of his office, the 
President of the Board of Trade, and to discuss and settle matters 
with him. He was further placed in communication with persons 
holding similar rank in other countries, and could effect much 
quietly by that means. He was also able to communicate freely 
with persons in this country with whom it would be useful that he 
should maintain relations: moreover, he had under him a full and 
sufficient departmental staff. But, as things are now, those whose duty 
and interest call them to the commercial department of the Foreign 
Office know too well how utterly inadequate it is to cope with its 
functions. The staff seems to undergo a steady reduction, and if the 
members of it were ever so zealous and assiduous, they are denied 
the necessary power to carry out their work. It is impossible to 
obtain a particle of information there as to the movements of foreign 
countries in commercial matters; in fact, the necessary communica- 
tion does not seem to exist, nor even the power to deal with persons 
in this country. 

Meanwhile great interests are suffering from neglect of commer- 
cial questions and the means of treating them. Foreign countries 
are making their future arrangements, not on a basis which in many 
respects will suit our trade, but without us and against us. Austria 
has prolonged her treaty with France, but has put an end to ours. 
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Our embassies, without help from home—and, in the absence of 
proper arrangements here, that help cannot be given—are incapable 
of dealing adequately with commercial matters. Everything is 
drifting, and when attention is awakened, it will probably be too 
late. As commercial arrangements are made without our participa- 
tion, it is the more necessary that our commercial department, as 
well as our embassies and consulates, should be in an efficient state 
for dealing with these matters, and should possess full knowledge of 
what is going on, and capacity for action in regard to them. 

Our commercial department should be on a footing superior, 
rather than inferior, to that which existed in 1872 at the Board of 
Trade, and if some increase in the estimates occurs until reorganiza- 
tion can be effected, the money would be well invested, and there is 
no interest better entitled to demand a more adequate care. Last 
session, a legal assistant under-secretary and some new private 
secretaries were appointed, without a word of inquiry or comment 
in the House of Commons. As to the appointment of a minister of 
commerce, if he were created at present he would probably be a 
junior cabinet minister, who would be so glad to get the post, that 
he might hesitate to speak up against the more influential members 
of the Government. It would be better at present to develop the 
departments in existing public offices, which might have hereafter 
to be thrown off into a ministry of commerce, when they had 
acquired sufficient weight and experience to go glone. 

As to the forthcoming arrangement of a new commercial treaty 
with France, it rests, in the absence of a proper organization for 
administering the question, mainly with the commercial community 
and their representatives in Parliament to deal with. Let us hope 
that on our side a determined stand will now be made for free trade, 
pure and simple, and that the free traders of France will second us 
by repeating the famous old answer which the French merchants 
gave to Colbert, when he asked them how he could best promote 
commerce—Laissez nous faire. 

Joun Siac. 
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Whew your Committee did me the honour of asking me to come 
here to make some sort of speech to you to-night, I felt that though 
it is not always easy to think of something useful to say on such 
occasions, yet I could not refuse. You can understand what an 
interest, what an advantage, what a bracing change, it is to a student 
and a man of the pen to come from time to time among those who 
are doing the hard work and carrying on the great indispensable 
service of the world. It is true that head work is in some ways as 
hard and exhausting as even work of the hands such as yours. 
Ideas and right expressions are often as difficult to get and to 
deal with as coal and ironstone; and the scholar, as he shuts 
up his book and puts out his lamp, many a time knows a weari- 
ness of body and a heaviness of spirit which equal anything 
known to you, as you trudge home of a night from the pit- 
mouth. Do not think that I want to talk the cant of our all 
being working men alike. That is nonsense and clap-trap. There 
is a very real and a very rough and sharp difference between men 
who work for day wages, and are nine hours a day in the darkness 
underground, and men who work in arm-chairs in libraries. We 
do no good by pretending to call the two sorts of life by the same 
name. All we can say is thet it ought to be a good thing for each 
of the two kinds of men to see and hear as much as possible of the 
other. And that is the second reason why I could not refuse to 
comply with your very kind invitation. If it is an honour to me to 
be invited here, I hope it is not an unbecoming thing in me to say 
that the fact of your wishing to send for an entire stranger, of whom 
you know no more than that he is a man of books and an observer of 
public and social matters—that this fact is not without some honour 
to the hosts as well as to the guest. Perhaps it is as good a reply 
as could be given to those preposterous alarmists who keep warning 
the country that Trade Unions will drive all educated men out of 
public life, will refuse a hearing to quiet and disinterested watchers 
of events, and will hand over exclusive influence to furious dema- 
gogues and reckless flatterers of popular selfishness. If careful and 
disinterested watchers of events do ever come to lose their influence, 
we may be quite sure that it will be their own fault. You will be 
as willing to admit, as I should be unwilling to deny, that great 
bodies of men may now and again make mistakes—mistakes some- 


(1) The substance of the following pages was delivered as an Address to the members 


of certain Lodges of the Miners’ Association, in the Mechanics’ Hall at Hanley, 
January 8, 1877. 
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times about the causes they espouse, and many times about the men 
they trust. I fancy that is possible even in Stoke-upon-Trent here. 
But then what I contend is that in nine cases out of ten where 
any great body of people have gone wrong, it has been because those 
who know better never took the trouble, were too superfine, or too 
lazy, to go down into the crowd, and honestly and courageously to 
tell them their minds. It is impossible that the great masses of 
workmen should have time to work out for themselves all the com- 
plicated facts of a great political or economical question. But if the 
facts are put honestly before them, I would trust any great popular 
body of our countrymen—and the greater the body, the more sure 
would my trust be—to decide upon them with generosity, with 
uprightness, and straightforward manly simplicity. 


Our gathering to-night is one of far more interest to me than if 
it were met for some merely political purpose. England has now 
reached a point when, for the time, there are only two great central 
and absorbing fields of interest. One of them, new discoveries in 
science, and the philosophical conclusions from them ; the other, new 
improvements in the condition of the workman. I do not pretend 
that there are not a thousand other things in the world for an 
intelligent man to care about. WhatI mean is that all other objects 
of interest are at present secondary to these two,—first, the growth 
in men’s ideas about the physical universe ;.second, the change in 
the industrial system of our society. It is in these two spheres that 
the great revolutions are taking place, for which future ages will 
mark and remember our days. It is here that we feel the 
breath of the new time. About science you do not wish to hear to- 
night. The point that interests you, and very naturally so, is the 
present position of the labour question,—as I say, that is the ques- 
tion which is infinitely greater than all merely political questions 
whatever. And other people are as much interested in it as you 
are. The upper classes in this country are, like the rest of the 
world, more enlightened than they used to be. The old idea about 
keeping the poor in their place is rapidly vanishing, with so many 
other old ideas. But though, as a rule, they mean kindly, they are 
too often content with good wishes. They hear about the miseries of 
the world, but after they have heard, they go home, as Voltaire said, 
they eat a delightful dinner, they go to bed, and they think no more 
about the matter. One sometimes wonders how fine ladies can find 
in their hearts to put on the gay robes that some wretched girl has 
sat up half the night to finish, with eyes and fingers and brain and 
spine all in bitter ache; how the owner of the great hall can 
find a relish in all his sumptuosities, when he thinks of the old 
rheumatic labourer plodding home after twelve hours’ work to a 
cottage where the thatch lets in the wet upon his miserable bed, 
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and where half-a-dozen sons and daughters are huddled together in 
a single room. One sometimes wonders even how you and I can 
sleep at nights, when we think of all the horrors of the world at our 
doors,—its vice and hunger, its rags and tears and echoless despair. 

Then the best of the people of great wealth and station con- 
stantly say—and it is very true—that charity often does more 
harm than good: that they would willingly give a portion of 
their wealth to some public service if they were sure of its not 
being lost in abuses and corruption. There is something in this, 
but not too much. Here in Hanley, for instance, with your 50,000 
inhabitants, with more handsome and pleasant-looking drinking 
houses than I care to count, you have no Free Library. How 
could the man who draws a fine revenue from your collieries 
do a more useful and public-spirited thing’ than by building and 
stocking and endowing a handsome library, and making a gift of it 
to the town? In the United States they do this kind of thing 
as a matter of course. In New York only the other day a wealthy 
citizen, a Mr. Lenox, has finished a public library—a magnificent 
building of marble—and stocked and endowed it at a total cost out 
of his own purse of something like £150,000, or more. The two 
Astors—a father and son of enormous fortune, both of them now 
dead—gave something like a quarter of a million of money to esta- 
blish another library in the same city."| Why should not one of the 
great London dukes do something of that kind for St. Pancras 
or Bethnal Green? And there are a hundred other services 
by which the great town-owning nobles might repay the debt 
they owe to a society that has lavished so many bounties on 
them. Opinion will perhaps at no distant day make them feel that 
to be a great noble is less than to be a great citizen. 

Meanwhile if the great mass of the workers of a country are 
well-off, are improving in their habits, are becoming more civilised, 
then we may say that the country at large is well-off and civilised. 
It is a mistake to talk of the working class. The workers are 
the only set of people who are not a class; they are the nation. 
If those transfigured spirits whom the poets feign to dwell in the 
stars and far-off spheres, ever look down on our globe whirling 
through the spaces of the sky, we may be sure that they hardly 
see the little handful of men and women clad in purple and fine 
linen. Rather they yearn over the myriads of poor toilers all over 
the face of the earth, women in the garrets of great cities, sea- 
farers and fishers labouring for their lives on storm-beaten waters 


(1) It is worth while to contrast with this the conduct of an English nobleman. In 
the Times of February 23 this paragraph occurs :—“ A letter has been received from 
the agent of the Duke of Norfolk stating that his Grace is willing to sell the Sheffield 
markets to the Corporation, but at an enhanced price to that at which they were 
offered last year—namely, £267,450.” And it is worth adding that this demand 
-is based on an estimate which includes the prospective value of the tolls. 
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by night, men labouring with little cheer in mines and swamps 
and sunburnt plains, children facing the harshness of life in 
canals and factories and pits, the aged poor waiting with dumb 
anxiety after their long journey is over, for a grave that looks 
even drearier than life. Of this vast host in Europe the English 
workmen are the vanguard of strong pioneers. The circumstances, 
first of our political growth, and second, of our prodigious industrial 
growth, have given to the workmen of this country the front place in 
the struggle to achieve the emancipation of labour. The French 
artisan of the towns is more swiftly moved by high-soaring ideas. The 
German artisan is more violent in his protests against the gulf that 
is set between the few who have, and the many who have not. But 
neither the generous fire of France, nor the rumbling vehemence of 
Germany, has yet brought its artisans to that independence, that 
equality between master and man, that unfettered right to combine, 
which has at length been won by the skilled workmen of Great 
Britain. You are nearer a solution of the difficulties of Capital and 
Labour than they. You have an amount of political freedom and 
material resource, of public right along with financial strength, such 
as the workmen of no other nation in Europe can be said to enjoy. 
The thought that you are—not rising away out of your own people 
—but raising your own people with you, and offering a beacon- 
light of hope to those who are worse off than yourselves, is the 
most inspiring you can have. Every act of self-control, of faith- 
fulness, of duty, in the humblest of you, helps on the great cause. 
If the mass are well, all is well. This is not because workmen for 
day wages are wiser or more virtuous than people who do not 
work for day wages ; to say that they are so, would be utterly untrue. 
But the condition of the mass is all important, simply because they 
are the mass. 

People sometimes talk of the selfishness of the Trade Unions. 
But there is all the difference in the world between the selfishness 
of a capitalist and the so-called selfishness of a great Trade Society. 
The one means an increase of self-indulgent luxury for one man or a 
single family. The other means not luxury, but increase of decency, 
increase of comfort, increase of self-respect, more ease for the aged, 
more schooling for the young, not of one, but of a thousand or ten 
thousand families. Others may call that selfishness if they please ; 
I call it humanity and civilisation and the furtherance of the common 
weal. There are those who say that the capitalist is a higher order 
of being than the workman. And I am the last person to deny the 
sovereign importance of the gifts that are required for the origina- 
tion, control, and direction of the gigantic enterprises of modern 
industry. The great contractor, the great merchant, the great 
manufacturer, who builds up one of the immense fortunes of our 
times, usually possesses, and could not achieve what he does without 
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possessing, an energy, a patience, a far-sightedness, a knowledge of 
men, a power of combination, a power of moving his mind easily 
from generalities to details, which altogether constitute one of the most 
striking types to be found in the whole sphere of practical characters. 
Yet we rank even the most extraordinary of these men below even a 
second-rate statesman or a second-rate general. And why, except 
that the direct aims of the statesman and the general are not private 
aggrandisement, but high public ends? It is true that the capitalist 
too confers public services of the most indispensable kind. His 
capital, and the sagacity and enterprise with which he employs it, 
are the means of procuring subsistence for the population of whole 
cities and whole countries. But this is only to say that he is socially 
valuable, exactly because, and in proportion as, he does something 
for the many. We look at his palace with indifference or contempt; 
that is only the temple of what is too often a vulgar and stupid 
luxury. We look at his factory or his foundry or his building yard 
with real respect and real interest, because they are the symbols, 
not of the superfluities which he is heaping up for himself, but of the 
process by which he helps to diffuse the necessaries, the decencies, 
and the comforts of life among a thousand or ten thousand other 
people. It is numbers that make all the difference; it is about 
the condition of numbers that we should constantly think, and that 
is why I say that the Labour Question and the enormous change 
that has taken place and is taking place in the position of the work- 
men, is the one social feature of our generation that is of real, 
profound, and lasting importance. 

There are various sides and parts of this question. There has 
been much done, and there is much to be done, as to the better 
organization of Friendly Societies; as to the Truck System; as to 
Technical Instruction ; as to Co-operation. But by far the most 
important element in this matter is the growth of Trade Unions. 
This is the root of all the rest; it is the uprising of a great hope, 
because it means that the workmen are henceforth to be their own 
helpers. I do not forget—it would be the basest kind of ingrati- 
tude if any of us ever should forget—the beneficent services 
rendered to labour by Cobden and Bright in removing the tax on 
the labourer’s bread; and again, principally by Mr. Bright, in 
forcing the government to admit the workmen to their share of 
citizenship. The last measure is not yet so complete as some of us 
hope to live to see it. We hope to see the same privilege of political 
speech and political power given, and before very long, to the men 
of those two thousand country villages of the land, that are at present 
wrapped in a political torpor, that is both a deep disgrace and a sure 
danger to our commonwealth. But the advantages of the lowering 
of the parliamentary franchise have only been great, because the 
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new voters insisted, first, on a measure of national education, and 
second, on the abolition of the tyrannical restrictions on free combi- 
nation among workmen. There are several other things still left 
for which you might use your votes, and I will come to them by- 
and-bye. Meanwhile, it has been the most prodigious of all pos- 
sible gains to have compelled parliament. to give to the workmen of 
this country unfettered freedom of union and combination. 

Last spring we had in London a meeting of agricultural labourers, 
and a very remarkable meeting it was—about a thousand delegates 
who had come up from all parts of England, to say what they had 
got to say about their claim and their desire to have votes. A most 
striking incident at this meeting was the appearance, among other 
delegates, of a grey weather-beaten man who lived down in Dorsetshire, 
and who about thirty years ago had been sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment—for what, do you think? Not for theft, nor homicide, 
nor perjury, nor housebreaking, but for the crime, which it now 
seems so wonderful to think of making a crime, of trying to induce 
three or four labourers of his village to join together in asking for 
more wages. It seemed to take us all back at a single step into the 
dark ages. It was like looking on the ghost of some unhappy 
creature who had suffered the penalties of the law three or four 
hundred years ago for witchcraft and riding on a broom by moon- 
light. Well, it is pretty safe to say that no man in England will 
ever again be condemned to a year’s imprisonment for belonging to 
a union, no more than any man will ever be burned for sorcery 
again. The thirty years that have come and gone since this poor 
man heard his sentence, have not come and gone for nothing. 
Trade Unions as such are no longer to be treated as a delusion, which 
we may expect one day to pass away from the minds of our people. 
Combination among workmen, whether we like it or dislike it, now 
stands out as the greatest fact in modern industrial life. You know 
the old story about Napoleon. When the Austrian Emperor some 
eighty years ago put in the first clause of a Treaty, intending to be all 
gracious, that he recognised the existence of the French Republic, 
which was an ugly novelty in those days to the crowned family of 
obstructives,—Napoleon said, “ Strike that out : the French Republic 
is like the sun in the heavens; if any man does not see it, so much 
the worse for him.”” And if any man in England does not understand 
that Trade Unions have now their roots struck too deep into the 
ground to be displaced, then so much the worse for him. So much 
the worse for his judgment and observation, and his power to discern 
the road along which the mighty engine of modern society is travel- 
ling. You sometimes hear a mother say that she wishes her grown-up 
son could again be a little child playing at her knee. This is a very 
natural and beautiful feeling in her; but of course if she really 
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expected, such a transformation to come to pass, it would be folly and 
madness. It is just as great folly and madness for people to 
expect that the workmen of this country, after winning by many a 
stout fight a position that enables them to.deal with their employers 
on equal terms and face to face, that gives them all the sentiments 
of independence and self-respect and loyal brotherhood, are 
ever going to grow back again into the bondage and the isolation 
of industrial infancy. 

And this is not the highest point of view. If Unions were merely 
engines of battle between masters and men, they would be valuable 
enough. ‘They are more than this. They are more than a new 
phalanx of attack. Unions are the signs and the agencies of the 
conscious and settled incorporation of the Labouring people, of their 
final establishment as the strongest organ in the body politic of 
Great Britain. They are the one new social factor worth consider- 
ing. The future of our country depends on the degree in which 
they are capable of being animated by more vigorous moral and 
social ideas than those of the other great factor, the landed and com- 
mercial plutocracy. There is no force outside of these two. The 
Churches seem strong, but their activity is external; their dogma 
is irretrievably sapped, and they are too distracted by a harassing 
scepticism that can never again be quenched nor stilled, to be com- 
manding elements in society. The Churches will go on living by 
receiving the impress from without; not by stamping any impress 
of their own. ‘Then there are the newspapers. At public dinners 
and elsewhere they are conventionally complimented as resistless 
forces, like Time or the Ocean or the Bible or Koran. The 
roar is tremendous, no doubt. But the newspaper must live, must 
return a percentage on capital, must not offend the respectable 
advertiser. Their writers, shrewd, able, and often well-informed, 
must play the part of the Greek sophist, whose business was to 
reflect, to justify, and to inculcate the current prejudices of his 
society. ‘These are not the conditions of real force. Newspapers 
can only move, after somebody or something else has already per- 
suaded their customers to move. Then the plutocracy is too choked 
by wealth to give an energetic voice to a higher national life. So far 
as it depends upon them, England will sink to the level of a more 
plethoric Holland, seeing the great universe sweep on, with a dim 
eye and a nerveless arm. Our hope is in the openness of the labour- 
ing people to right ideas and good purpose, and the hope of the 
labouring people depends first and for the present in their staunch 
and loyal combination among one another. 

A great many vehement charges are constantly made against 
Unions. And it would certainly be absurd to pretend that all 
the rules of every Union in England are wise and just. One or 
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two of the Unions occasionally show a rough and _ intractable 
spirit. One or two of their leaders have occasionally said violent 
things. But if this unwisdom, injustice, roughness, intractableness, 
and violence had all been both constant and glaring, instead of 
being extremely rare, and being marked exactly because rare,—why, 
I should say that this would be all the stronger reason why Unions 
should be encouraged and welcomed by public opinion, because it is 
only by the training which Unions furnish in habits of business, in 
close and varied discussion, in larger acquaintance with the wide 
circumstances of trade, in collective responsibility, that you can 
expect to increase good sense and breed a finer feeling for equity 
among the workmen. Undoubtedly, it is right and wholesome either 
for capitalists or journalists or anybody else to denounce bad trade 
rules, and to condemn an unjust or foolish course of policy in a 
union. But most of the charges that are current are without 
weight or reality, and come either from people who know nothing 
at first hand about Unions, and who only talk in the air and out of 
their own heads, or else from employers who do know, but whose 
knowledge is distorted by the medium of strong prejudice through 
which it has to pass. This is only what might have been expected, 
It is not a pleasant thing for any man who has been accustomed to 
dictate his own terms, to find himself obliged to treat his former servant 
asan equal. He is sure to say some wild things in his irritation; and 
some very wild things have been said in this matter. For instance, 
your Miners’ Unions have been accused in black and white in so 
many words of deliberately lessening the output of coal, and raising 
the price. Before accusing the Miners of lessening the output, people 
should have taken the trouble to ask whether the output had really 
been lessened. As a matter of fact, the output in 1870 was 110 
millions of tons; in 1871, 117 millions; in 1873, 127 millions. 
But it was exactly in 1873 that the price of coal to the housekeeper 
was 80 dear as to cause the outcry ; yet we see that in that year the 
output was greater than it had ever been before. In 1874 it fell to 
125 millions, but in 1875 it is believed to have risen to 130 millions. 
This being so, what becomes of that charge against the Unions ? ' 


(1) The writer of an article on the present short address in the organ of the Employers’ 
Federation, Capital and Labour (Jan. 17), deals with this point in a remarkable manner. 
He talks as if my figures were wrong, or dishonestly interpreted. And how does he 
show this? By the assertion that the Trade Union leaders, especially Mr. Macdonald, 
advised the men that, if they wished their wages to be kept up, the output of coal must 
be limited by working fewer hours, or by other means. ‘The foolish advico was 
followed to a great extent,” et cetera. Now, Mr. Macdonald, if that were a matter of 
any concern, never gave any such advice. But nothing that either Mr. Macdonald or 
any other Union leader could have said, has any bearing on the point in issue. The 
allegation to which I am replying is that the output was lessened, as a matter of fact, 
and hence the dearness of coal at a given time. Asa matter of fact, the output was not 
lessened, if the figures of the Statistical Abstract, published by the Bourd of ‘Trade, are 
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Then it is laid to the door of the Unions that they are ruining the 
prosperity of the nation by encouraging foreign competition. This 
is one of those parrot cries that always rise when times are dull. 
Mr. Gladstone pointed this out so long ago as 1845, when it was 
proposed to take the duty off the export of machinery. Those who 
opposed the removal of that duty said that to favour the export of 
machinery was to encourage the competition of foreign manufac- 
tures. Yet we all know how English manufacture has waxed 
greater since 1845, in spite of our exportation of machinery. But 
when a cry has once become the fashion, the trifling fact that it 
happens to be absurd and untrue makes no difference. If a parcel 
of American-made hinges finds its way to Birmingham, every news- 
paper announces the fact under the heading of the ruin done to 
British trade by the Unions—though if they took the pains to 
inquire they would find that one reason why the hinges came here was 
that the American had overstocked himself. Take a case in your own 
industry. There is a great coal industry in Belgium, a country four 
hours or so from our shores. Yet you send your coal over to Belgium. 
Is this because the Belgians have Miners’ Unions, raising wages 
beyond yours, and so encouraging English coal-owners to compete 
on the strength of lower wages? Why, the facts are the very 
reverse. It is the English coal-owner who has to pay higher wages 
—very much higher—and yet, for all that, he can undersell the 
Belgian coal even in Belgium itself. And the explanation is this, 
that the Englishman who gets the high wages produces on an 
average 250 tons a year, while the Belgian only produces 146 tons a 
year. Even the tremendous rise of price in coal, during the coal 
famine, was not enough to develope coal-mining abroad, in Belgium 
and other countries, to such an extent as to enable the foreigner to 
do without supplies from England. The export of iron and steel has 
fallen off lately, but even now it is nearly half as great again as it 
was ten yearsago. The figures always fluctuate, and the very men 
who keep up a mechanical grumble that it is all the fault of the 
miners, know very well, and among themselves never think of any- 
thing else than, that the state of the iron export trade is explained 
by the contraction of railroad-making in the United States, in Russia, 
and a variety of other influences, for which miners are as much to 
blame as they are to blame for coal being black. 

Then to come to the all-important question of wages. I say all- 
important, because, as the homely saying goes, it is hard for an 


to be relied upon. The article in Capital and Labour is only worth notice as illustrating 
the slovenly mendacious stuff which will pass muster for argument, when men’s pre- 
judices are violently engaged. 

(1) This is the official explanation furnished in Sir A. Barron’s Report on the Trade 
of Belgium (1874). But it was pointed out to me by the Agent of the Miners’ 
Association that the difference might possibly be due to some greater difficulty of the 
coal-faces in the Belgian pits, if they be more difficult. 
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empty sack to stand upright ; and it is hard for a man who has to 
live on. starvation wages, who goes about his work badly clothed 
and his hunger only half satisfied, to be what we should like to see 
him, either as workman or citizen. Some persons are fond of finding 
fault with this. They say it is simply material; a taking thought for 
the body, where we ought to be thinking of higher moral ideas. I 
have noticed that the people who think material prosperity such a 
poor worthless thing, are generally themselves among the most 
prosperous of men. Now as to wages, the employers and the 
enemies of Trades Unions have blown hot and cold with the same 
breath. They first cry out that Unions raise wages by lowering 
profits with damage to the employer, as well as by raising prices 
to the damage of the consumer—though, by the way, there is 
a perilous approach to self-contradiction in this. Then they turn 
round, and warn you very gravely that Unions have not raised 
wages, and neither would nor could raise them. And those who 
deny that Unions can raise wages have not been kept by their 
Political Economy from falling into a bit of uncommonly bad logic. 
I am sorry to say that a statesman whom we all respect and 
admire very heartily, no less a personage than Mr. Bright, who has 
given the world so much good logic before now, should last week 
at Rochdale have repeated this fallacy—for fallacy it certainly is. 
Mr. Bright points to the circumstance that the wages of no class 
have risen so much as those of domestic servants; yet there is no 
Union among domestic servants. As if any one had ever said that 
it is impossible for wages ever to rise in any occupation without a 
combination of the persons plying that occupation. A great and 
rapid increase of the demand, for example, will send wages up. And 
a great and rapid increase of this kind is exactly what took place in 
the case of domestic servants. The incomes of the most important 
part of the middle class have risen immensely within the last five- 
and-twenty years, with the unprecedented volume of wealth that has 
rolled over the country. One of the first and most universal ways 
of spending an increase of income in the middle class is to keep more 
servants; they serve purposes of ostentation as well as household 
convenience. This alone would suffice to account for the rise 
in the rate of domestic wages.' Again in our great Lancashire 
industry, no wages, I believe, have risen more in the last five-and- 
twenty years than those of the women in the card-rooms, and yet 
until very recently these women were not associated with any Union. 
But how are such facts as these to the point? How does it follow 


(1) Mr. Lloyd Jones, whose excellent writing in the Bee-Hive (now the Industrial 
Review) for so many years deserves honourable recognition for its soundness, penetra- 
tion, and patient steadfastness, also attaches much importance to emigration as diminish- 
ing the supply. But perhaps still more than emigration, it is the demand for female 
labour in factories that has lessened the supply for domestic service. 
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that because in some employments wages happen to have risen 
without Unions, therefore in quite different employments they cannot 
have risen in consequence of Unions? Can there never be two roads 
to the same place? It is like arguing that because you have come 
from Burslem to Hanley on foot, therefore it is impossible that I can 
have come by train. The plain truth is all the time that there is no 
single and universal law in the matter. In some circumstances 
Unions can raise wages for a time beyond the level they would have 
kept without Unions: in other circumstances they are not strong 
enough to do this.. And whether Unions raise the average of wages or 
not, there can be no doubt about their checking the excessive rapidity 
and violence of the fluctuations of wages. These fluctuations are the 
very curse of industry. None but the artisans are exposed to such 
periodical catastrophes as we call by the quiet name of bad times, ora 
falling trade. I am not so unjust as to deny that bad times are bad 
enough to the employer and the shopkeeper as well as to the artisan, 
but they do not mean to the employer as they do to the artisan, a 
sudden and instant plunge from a bright fireside, from good warm 
clothing, from smiling family life, to breaking stones by the highway, 
to the workhouse, to destitution and rags. That is whata falling trade 
means to the workman. “ Yes,” they say, “‘ but times mend.” That 
may be, but to whom of us of the middle class would life ever be the 
same, after we had once been hurled down to the bottom of such an 
abyss as that ? 

We are very often told that the great cure for all the errors of the 
Unions would be found if only the workmen could have instruction 
in Political Economy. With all respect both for those who say this, 
and for some of the books that have been written about Political 
Economy, I confess that I no more believe that a knowledge of that 
subject would be specially useful to those who have to deal with the 
practical circumstances and daily problems of the Labour market, 
than I believe that a knowledge of the few general theories of 
Meteorology, or the science of the weather, would help a man in 
farming land or navigatinga ship. What the sailor wants more than 
anything else is a chart of the particular currents, the rocks, the 
shoals, the fathoming of the waters through which he is steering a 
course. And what the artisan wants to know, and the chief men in 
a Trade Society want to know, are the particular circumstances of 
their own trade; its fluctuations and their causes, its prices, its 
profits, its outlook. Now Political Economy, as taught in the books, 
and as expounded even by its ablest professors, sheds on these things 
none of the light that you need. It is an affair of tendencies and 
averages, of doctrines which are true enough on the conditions that 
the economist takes for granted. But then these conditions do not 
exist. They are not the conditions of real life. They lead to truths 
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that would be true, if only they were not false. The fact is you no 
more want a knowledge of abstract Political Economy to teach the 
weaver and the miner when they are to ask for an extra shilling more 
or a half-hour less, than the farm labourer would find a knowledge of 
the Philosophy of Contract useful at a yearly hiring. It is really 
intolerable folly to suppose, as so many people tell us, that attend- 
ance at six lectures on six Saturday afternoons, on Wages—a 
subject on which the economists have not yet settled among them- 
selves a single firm proposition, except a bald truism or two—can be 
any substitute for the vigorous and real training, the true education, 
that a member of a Union gets from taking a practical interest in its 
affairs. I wonder whether one of our great industrial chiefs, the 
master of a thousand spindles, would think he was spending six 
Saturday afternoons advantageously in listening to six economic 
lectures on Profits. Yet why not he as well as the workmen ? 

Iam aware that a very high authority, to whom all classes in the 
country are indebted for services of inestimable value, Mr. Rupert 
Kettle, says that the theories of Political Economy are as easy of 
practical and familiar application as a spirit-level and a pair of com- 
passes. But then we are told by persons who have for years been in the 
habit of carefully watching these matters—by Mr. Henry Crompton, 
for instance'—that Mr. Kettle’s own awards fail to carry out this view ; 
that they are remarkable for plain business-like discretion and _skil- 
ful unravelling of facts, but that they are in no sense deductive 
applications of the truths of Political Economy. And it could not 
be otherwise. Consider such a question as the reduction of hours of 
work. What wise counsel have the economic text-books to give to 
workmen or to employers on this all-important consideration ? 
During all the discussion and agitation upon what was called the 
Nine Hours Bill, which everybody interested in industrial matters 
followed so closely, I could not hear that a single apt or sensible 
remark was drawn from Political Economy from beginning to end of 
that discussion. The air was filled with prophecies of the most dis- 
mal kind, and we heard the usual catchwords—foreign competition, 
diminished production, eternal laws of Supply and Demand, and all 
the rest of that too familiar vocabulary. The masters were perfectly 
sincere in these apprehensions. There was no bad faith, no hypocrisy, 
no cupidity, no desire to keep a screw on their men, but only an un- 
reasonable notion of the stiff and unbending fixity of the conditions 
of industrial life, and that unseasonable notion they get—not from 
true Political Economy, as limited and explained by such a man as 
Mr. Mill, but from two or three cut-and-dried maxims which hap- 
pen to suit their own convenience, and which they dignify by the 
sonorous name of economic science. 

(1) Industrial Conciliation. By Henry Crompton. (King & Co., 1876.) Page 28. 
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And what has happened in consequence of the reduction of the 
hours of labour? Parliament as you know did not pass the Nine 
Hours Bill, but it did pass a law which docked the working week of 
34 hours. Has this shortening of the hours shortened the work 
done in the same proportion? An able friend of mine who is in 
the cotton trade, who hates Unions, and who thinks the English 
workmen are all of them on the wrong track, has been kind enough 
to answer this question for me, and he does so with great candour, 
“Of the 3} hours that were docked by law,” he says, “I am 
inclined to think that 2 have been recovered ’’—two already, mark you, 
almost within a few months of the new law coming into operation— 
“owing to the use of better cotton and higher speed, and, to a 
certain extent, to increased energy on the part of the workmen.” Of 
course this is no more than was to have been expected from previous 
experiments of the same kind. 

Now I believe I am only expressing the opinion of those who 
have thought most carefully about Unions, when I say that even if 
it were proved that they did not affect wages at all, they would still 
remain of the very highest importance. And many of the wiser of 
the masters are rapidly coming round to the same opinion. For 
example, I do not know how it may be in your industry, but there 
are trades in which the tyranny of a bad master, or the still worse 
tyranny of a bad foreman, is able to turn a workshop into a purga- 
tory. A Union puts a stop to that ; if insures something like fair 
treatment. It may in some few cases have imposed inconvenient 
rules on the master, but this will be mended in time. The first 
thing was to let masters and foremen know that the vexatious 
tyranny and petty domineering of the one over many were no 
longer to be borne by upright, industrious, and self-respecting men. 

Take another example of the benefit of Unions. If there is one 
object which men of every rank and position ought to have at heart, it 
is to get Conciliation and Arbitration accepted in English industry as 
the right way of preventing or ending trade disputes. You have what 
amounts virtually to such a Board of Conciliation here in connection 
with your Association, and I know that it has done good work for you,— 
however disagreeable it may be to have wages lowered. You have 
such a Board in the Pottery trade. I am far from saying that strikes 
are not justified ; on the contrary, they are sometimes not only justified 
but necessary in the present state of the world. But we all agree that 
strikes, like war, inflict a great deal of misery upon innocent people. 
I can remember Preston during the time of the famous strike of 
many weeks years ago: the gaunt looks of the men standing idle at the 
Street corners, the pinched faces of the women and children at the 
cottage doors, the smokeless chimneys, the ghostly silence of the 
idle looms and the engines, like giants cast into a trance by the 
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spell of some baleful magician. It was more painful to see than a 
battle-field the night after the battle. For the dead are dead; but 
the strong and willing craftsman, with no work to his hands, half- 
famished, with half-famished wife and children, with gloom around 
him and blacker gloom in his heart, is a more dolorous sight than 
any death. That strike was necessary, as many another has been. 
But the sun will shine more brightly in the heaven and the 
green earth look fairer on the day when the last strike has 
come to an end, and both masters and men in our country shall 
enter once for all on a course of reasonableness and concilia- 
tion and common-sense. There is no more hopeful sign. both 
for capital and labour than the success of conciliation in the 
manufactured iron trade of South Staffordshire, South Wales, 
and Scotland; in the ironstone mines of the Cleveland district; in 
most of your own coal-mining districts; and in nearly all the other 
capital industries of the land. There have been some hitches 
here and there, but on the whole, considering the newness of the 
experiment, and how closely it touches the keenest interests of the 
people concerned, the successes of Arbitration and Conciliation have 
been prodigious. 

But if there were no Trades Unions, there would be a thousand 
difficulties in the way. An illustration of this was mentioned to me 
only the other day, by one of the best known and most deservedly 
respected of those who have interested themselves in these matters. 
This gentleman had been asked to arbitrate in a dispute about 
wages in a northern colliery district. He gave his award. Some of 
the men were deeply discontented at the result, and refused to go 
down into the pit. The master suffered a certain loss in conse- 
quence. The amount of this loss was promptly made up to himn— 
by whom? Why, by the Union of which the refractory men had 
been members. Again, in this very district in North Staffordshire, 
while irresponsible people were urging with frantic vehemence a 
strike against reduction of wages, and while the miners themselves 
were half ready to strike, it is perfectly well known that the chief 
opponent, and in the long run the successful opponent, of such 
a disastrous step was the Agent of your own Association. These 
things can only be done by organization. You can do nothing unless 
the men are organized, any more than a general can do anything 
with a regiment in which each man acts for himself, wears 
what uniform he pleases, carries what weapon suits his fancy, 
keeps his own step and time, quick-marches, doubles, halts, 
half-turns, and right-about-faces just as he likes or does not 
like. If the men are organized you can do everything. Even 
the most primitive savages get themselves united as fast as 
they can into something like a tribe. No man is more than half a 
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human creature until he has got the habit of acting with others; of 
feeling what it is to have common interests with them; of learning 
to sacrifice personal sentiments and individual impulses to the good 
of the people about him. Well, the most natural bond in the life of 
a workman is with those who work with him in the same trade. 
They are his society. They think and talk about the same things. 
Their public opinion is the public opinion that influences and guides 
him. But this opinion comes to nothing, this daily commerce comes. 
to nothing, if it is merely casual, a thing of chance and the winds. 
It is organization that makes such opinion effective, vigorous, and 
strong. It is a thoroughly useful training in public spirit to have 
to choose representatives and leaders. It is a good lesson to learn to 
trust them, to believe in their uprightness, to learn to follow them, 
to work with them straightforwardly. Everybody knows that it is 
one of the great arguments in favour of parliamentary government, 
that the necessity of choosing a representative interests the people 
in their own public affairs. But parliamentary elections do not come 
often enough. The candidates—half of them—are phrase-mongers 
currying favour for paltry objects of their own. Parliament to you 
is not more than half business. The Union is wholly business. If 
you go wrong there, you smart for it, and you knowit. The Union is 
your own affair. And the consciousness of belonging toa great Union 
is like belonging to a great country. This is why it is unreasonable 
to denounce the Unions for their attitude occasionally towards the 
unskilled labourers. You are making yourselves, they say, into an 
aristocracy, trampling in your turn on those below you. The 
answer to that is, first that it is not really nor broadly true. Second, 
that even if it were true, it is only an incidental drawback to a great 
-movement of organization of industry, which in time and in the long 
run will extend its advantages to the whole industrial class. Let us 
only get stable organization. The rest will follow. If it could be 
got without a moment’s suffering to anybody, so much the better. 
If not, then better so, than not at all. And the larger and stronger 
and more stable the Union, the more likely are its principles to be 
good, its action wise, and its public opinion bracing and wholesome. 


I have not travelled two or three hundred miles merely for the 
sake of paying you compliments, or of saying that the world has 
reached perfection. You would scarcely thank me if that were all. 
Let us by all means praise great men and our fathers that begat us; 
let us cheerfully remember the progress of the last thirty years; but 
some of us, we may hope, are looking forwards rather than backwards. 
Weare young enough to want to know what are the things to fight for, 
and to achieve, before another twenty years have gone over our heads. 
Now there are persons of a reflective turn of mind who think that the 
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discovery of steam-power was made about two centuries before the 
world was ready for it. They mean that an overwhelming addition 
was suddenly made to the world’s wealth and its resources, before 
either masters or men were advanced enough in morality to turn 
that wealth to the wisest and most beneficent uses for the promotion 
of human happiness. This is no place for following an interesting 
faney of sucha kind. Itis enough for us to see—and unhappily 
we cannot help seeing—that our new wealth has not turned the 
world into a paradise. Too many of the masters spend their money 
in senseless and disgusting luxury. Too many of the men spend 
theirs in drinking themselves habitually into the condition of brute 
beasts. About the masters there is nothing that I need say here. 
One day they will, we may hope, think it a finer thing to use their 
money in such a way that a whole town may be the better for it, 
instead of using it exclusively in the indulgence of their own personal 
and domestic pleasures. 

Now about the workmen. I have no wish to soften the colours in 
which the shameful and calamitous practice of excessive drinking is 
painted. No hues can be too black for that dire disgrace, that fiery 
curse of our country. But it is worth while to remember that there 
is a great leaven of industrious, thrifty, and sober folk among our 
workers, and that if a great many waste their wages, a great many 
more, on the other hand, use them sensibly and virtuously. In 
Lancashire, in spite of the excessive drinking and consequent waste, 
nobody who can remember what the habits and way of living of that 
population were five and twenty years ago, will dream of denying 
that in language, manners, domestic comfort, the improvement has 
been immense. At Accrington, which I mention because I happen 
to have been born in that neighbourhood, they have a population of 
30,000, and it is said that no less than 3,000 families of that 
population are connected with co-operative stores and co-operative 
mills. In this very district, unless I am mistaken, a very large 
proportion of the workers in the pottery towns own the houses they 
live in. And the habits of the people who live in these houses have 
notoriously and patently undergone the most satisfactory change 
since the days which many of you can remember, when drink was 
brought into the works, and there was dog-fighting every Saturday 
afternoon. Do not let us forget all the facts on the good side of our 
national account.’ For unless we had this mass of thrifty and sober 

(1) Since this was spoken, so singularly competent an authority as Mr. Mundella 
confirms this way of looking at the matter :—‘‘ Comparing notes with forty years ago, 
he could see that there was a great change in working men. He knew that they were 
better off, that they were better men, and that there was more self-denial among them. 
Many having earned more, spent more in drinking than formerly ; but, considering 


their training, it was not much to be wondered at. What was to be expected of men 
who began to work at eight years old in a coal mine among miners whose whole ambition 
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men and women, our national case would be desperate and beyond all 
help. It is to them only that we can look, as centres of that moral 
influence and persuasive example, without which good legislation will 
be powerless and good institutions will bear no fruit. Drunkenness, 
like all the other evils that spring from it, will have to be attacked 
in many ways. One of them seems as if it would be the limitation 
by law of the number of houses tempting men to ruin; another will 
perhaps be the transfer of these houses to local authorities, with a 
view to more orderly management; a third will. be the extension of 
Workmen’s Clubs. I do not see that one of these plans need ex- 
clude either of the other two. It is worth while—when you have 
to deal with a destroyer of this kind, which like the monsters of 
ancient fable devours thousands of your people alive every year—to 
try experiments of all kinds, 

Then there is Education. Here it is to be hoped that the political 
part of the workmen will throw themselves might and main into 
the movement for abolishing the payment of fees by the children 
who go to the common schools. It is a political mistake, after 
you have by law—a most wise and expedient law—compelled the 
parent to send the child to school, and to lose the earnings of 
that child, to make him also be out of pocket in the amount of the 
school pence. But we take our stand on still more important 
ground than this. Don’t let anybody suppose that Free Schools 
are a mere mechanical cry of politicians. The system of school- 
fees hinders, interrupts, embarrasses, and spoils the process of 
instruction, and it does so exactly in the case of those who lack 
instruction most. As the nation has no time to lose, as it has the 
most sure and urgent need of the spread of instruction, we say that 
the sooner this obstacle is removed the better. 

I should like to point out other measures of which the English 
workmen should think in the interests of the country—but I am 
afraid of going too far into the region of politics, which are perhaps 
not proper ground here, and I am afraid of detaining you too long. 
You cannot, for instance, be doing wrong in helping the agricultural 
labourers with all your strength to form Unions as strong as the 


was a gallon of beerand a bulldog? ‘There had been lately satisfactory proof, however, 
how working men were improving. During the past two years there had been great 
depression of trade and great lack of employment. From inquiries during the past 
week in the North he found many men had only two or three days’ work per week for 
the last two years. Notwithstanding that, there had been a steadily decreasing 
pauperism, attributable only to the fact that working men were more saving than 
formerly, and had laid up for the rainy day. Their tastes and habits, too, showed that 
they were becoming more self-respecting and more independent. As a proof, he might 
say that recently he had been invited to the annual meeting of the Co-operative Society 
of the Valley of Rosendale, of which Bacup was the centre, and he found that in the 
store there was a department for musical instruments. This led him to make inquiries, 
and he was informed that in a considerable portion of the houses of the spinners and 
weavers in the valley there was to be found cither a pianoforte or a harmonium.” 
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strongest Unions of other workmen. Such brotherly aid and succour 
is right, both in your own special interests, because the more inde- 
pendent and the better organized the rural labourers become, the 
less likely are they to choke and flood the labour market in the 
towns; and it is right in the still more important interests of 
the community at large, because it is impossible for England to 
rise to the fullness of the national life of a great, a free, a self- 
respecting people, so long as the bulk of those who till the soil are 
deprived of all domestic comfort, of all political duty, and of all that 
better hope and outlook which enables men bravely to face low and 
unprosperous fortunes themselves, in the assurance that their 
children who come after them shall have a brighter chance, and 
a life more worth having. Then, you cannot be wrong in trying to 
strike down a land system which is one of the least favourable 
to the workers, of any system in Europe. You cannot be wrong in 
caring about cheap and surer justice, and the better administration 
of the law. You cannot be wrong in lending your strong aid 
to those who are sharpening the axe for the tree of abused 
and wasted endowments. Above all, you cannot be wrong in 
cleaving to your Unions, in choosing your best men to serve in 
them, in improving their rules, in inspiring their policy with firm- 
ness and justice and high public spirit. These are all good causes. 
They will help to make the name of Englishmen one that we ought 
to be more and more proud of. Some will tell you that our hopes 
are dreams and our causes forlorn. Be it so. You can answer 
that it is better for us, it is the worthier part, to wear out our 
lives in doing battle for these causes—yes, though they were forlorn 
—than that the voice of lamentation and the steaming tale of social 
ill should find us with ears stopped by comfort and arms folded 
in selfish ease. 





ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. 


Tue Report of the Royal Commission upon Army Promotion and 
Retirement has been for some months in the hands of the Secretary 
of State for War, and Mr. Hardy will probably before Easter call 
upon Parliament to express a definite opinion upon the merit of its 
proposals. It may not, therefore, be out of place to offer a brief 
exposition of them, more especially since now, for the first time, the 
public has to consider the principle of compulsory retirement as 
applied to our military system. With the abolition of purchase in 
November, 1871, perished the self-supporting system of promotion 
in the English army, and a new departure became inevitable. 
During the five years which have since elapsed, we have not greatly 
troubled ourselves about the matter, but the Report of the Royal 
Commission has revealed the fact, that in three years and a half 
since purchase was abolished, the number of officers in the Infantry 
of the line, who have exceeded the average length of service in their 
respective ranks, has grown from 737 to no less a figure than 1,100. 
Nor should this be matter of surprise, since both in the Navy and 
the Civil Service it has been found necessary to resort to compulsory 
retirement, and we have been endeavouring to assimilate our rule of 
promotion in the Army to that which obtains in all other services of 
the Crown. Indeed, if we regard the circumstances in which the 
profession is placed—the influence of climate, the variety of service, 
the constant demand for nerve, activity, and decision—we shall see 
the necessity for securing promotion to the upper ranks of officers 
in the prime of their manhood, and regard comparative youth in 
the junior ranks as a qualification which we can never afford to 
sacrifice. 

Nor are we without the teaching of experience as to the evils of 
a seniority system. The outbreak of the two greatest struggles in 
which this country has been involved during the lifetime of the 
present generation—the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny— 
found us with an active list of septuagenarian generals, whom the 
traditions of military rule forbade us to supersede. At Meerut and 
at Cawnpore our disasters have been traced to this cause, not without 
justice, by distinguished historians ;' and it is one of the most 
painful of our Crimean experiences, that the hardships of a single 
campaign in Russia proved too great a strain upon the physical 
powers of almost the entire staff of generals who sailed with the 
expedition to the East. To remedy this evil, and to remove the 


(1) Sir J. Kaye, “ History of Sepoy Mutiny ;” Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, “ Cawnpore.”’ 
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block to promotion in the junior grades which the supersession of a 
self-acting system had caused, were the two objects of the Royal 
Commission. They found the point at which the upward tide of 
promotion is arrested to be the rank of full colonel, since, however 
numerous are the officers in that rank, the number of generals of the 
three grades above remains a fixed and constant quantity. No limit 
is placed upon the number of officers rising to the rank of colonel, 
through staff and regimental service, or by brevet promotion, but 
no outlet is offered, except by vacancies occurring through death on 
a fixed and limited establishment. The Commission propose, there- 
fore, to create a retired or yellow list of generals, similar to that 
existing in the Navy, and to relegate to it all general officers who 
have exceeded the age of seventy years. These veterans are, how- 
ever, to retain, in addition to their rank and pay, their honorary 
colonelcies of regiments ; and exceptions may be made, in order that 
the State should not, by an arbitrary rule, be deprived, in case of 
need, of the services of any officer of tried and acknowledged merit. 
Such is the present age of our general officers, that even the 
advanced limit fixed by the Royal Commission is found to include 
the whole number of full generals, and not less than twenty of the 
lieutenant-generals’ list. It is proposed to fill up the vacancies so 
created by promotions from the full colonels’ rank. Another recom- 
mendation to relieve the numbers upon the iatter list is, to permit 
officers of the rank of full colonel to retire upon a pension of £420 
a year (or nearly equal to what they would receive as generals), 
together with the honorary rank of major-general, from the date on 
which it would have accrued to them had they remained in the 
service. It is hoped by this double process, acting both at the top 
and the bottom of the list, to diminish the number of full colonels, 
now consisting of 523 officers, sufficiently to allow of promotions to 
the rank of general taking place after eight instead of thirteen and 
a half years’ service. 

The expense of promoting to the active list of major-generals a 
number of full colonels sufficient to fill up the vacancies caused by 
the retirement of the septuagenarians, is measured by the difference 
in their respective rates of pay, amounting to about £200 a year. 
The number to be promoted is estimated at 110. If it be conceded 
that it is wise to relieve the list for active services, except in very 
special cases, of men who have passed the limit of threescore years 
and ten, then we think the House of Commons will not be reluctant 
to vote the sum of £22,000 annually to secure the promotion of 
younger men. And again, if sixty-four is the average age at which 
the lowest grade of general officer is now attained, it can hardly be 
regarded as an extravagant proposal of the Royal Commission to 
accelerate the promotion of officers to that rank by the period of five 
years and a half. 
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We will now pass on to the most important recommendation of 
the Royal Commission, viewed in an administrative sense. It is 
repeated with emphasis, at the close of the Report, that all their 
calculations are based upon three assumptions: firstly, that their 
proposals are carried out at once; secondly, that existing cadres, 
or the present organization of regiments, are preserved; and 
thirdly, that the rule limiting the tenure of office of substantive 
majors and lieutenant-colonels to seven and five years respec- 
tively is rigidly adhered to. We believe that we are correct in 
saying that a strict application of this last rule is regarded by 
the Royal Commissioners as the very key-stone of the arch which 
bridges over the gulf, separating the lower and higher ranks of 
the military service. It is just now coming into operation, 
having been introduced by the Royal Warrant of 1871, and all 
appointments to the rank of regimental field-officer made since 
that date have been subject to the rule. It is, however, one 
which probably nothing but the absolute necessity for securing 
quicker promotion could have made palatable to our military 
authorities. The idea that the command of a regiment should be 
regarded as a staff appointment has never been acclimatised in 
regimental circles. The officer commanding is looked upon as 
standing somewhat in /oco parentis towards young officers, and is 
certainly regarded by all the non-commissioned officers and men in 
a very different light from all other officers subordinate to him. 
Nor is this strange, when we consider the habits of strict obedience, 
and constant reference to higher authority, which are carefully 
fostered and preserved by a good military system. That an officer 
holding such a post, and having either graduated in the regiment, 
or been promoted to it for distinguished ability or conduct in the 
field, should, after proving his capacity by a five years’ tenure, be 
summoned to surrender his command in the prime of life, is not a 
proposition likely to commend itself in the first instance to a 
military ear. To those, however, who have to look beyond the 
limit of the barrack-yard, it must be obvious that no other means 
exist of bringing up officers to the higher grade of colonel, and 
subsequently to the major-generals’ list, in time to secure their 
physical capacity for the more important posts. To obviate this 
paramount evil, all minor considerations must be postponed ; but a 
serious inconvenience will have to be grappled with, in the 
lengthened period which these officers, so removed from their regi- 
ments, will have to pass upon half-pay. This period will, however, 
be materially curtailed, if the colonels’ list is annually relieved in the 
manner proposed by the Royal Commission. A judicious distribu- 
tion of staff-appointments (all of which are also to be vacated after 
five years’ tenure), ought to enable the Field Marshal Commanding- 
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in-Chief to keep in employ a proper succession of the ablest men ; 
while the variety of service so obtained would be of inestimable 
value to men whose administrative experience has as yet been 
limited only to duties comprised within the regimental routine. 

So far we have dealt only with those recommendations of the 
Royal Commission which affect the higher ranks of the service, 
namely, the retirement upon a yellow list of general officers who are 
upwards of seventy years of age, the promotion of full colonels, and 
the surrender of their commands by lieutenant-colonels whose five 
years’ tenure at the head of a regiment has elapsed. 

We come now to the proposals which affect the junior ranks, and 
we will take that first which affects the captains. It is proposed 
that every officer who entered the service after the abolition of 
purchase in November, 1871, shall be retired from his regiment 
after twenty years’ service, if he have not risen above the rank of 
captain ; but that with all officers who entered the service previous 
to that date, the term shall be extended to twenty-five years. Two 
alternatives are then offered to those who have not within that period 
secured their promotion to a higher grade, viz. :—either to retire 
altogether from the army with a pension of £200 a year, and a step 
of honorary rank, or to retire from the regiment with the half-pay of 
their rank, and the chance of employment other than regimental. 
We take it that few men will deem it worth their while to accept 
the latter alternative. The full pay of a captain is only £211 7s. 11d. 
per annum, no step of rank is offered, and those who so retire be- 
cause already distanced in the race, will not be qualified to hold such 
staff appointments as would bring them up to the higher grades. 
A certain number who may get employment with the auxiliary 
forces, or in the civil departments connected with the army, may 
prefer not altogether to sever their connection with the combatant 
branch, but the bulk of them will, we think, recognise the reasons 
which have dictated this proposal to the Commissioners, viz. :—that 
practically men of twenty years’ service who are still captains have 
lost their chance of rising in the Army. It is to avoid in the future 
the present congestion in the upper ranks, to prevent men hanging 
on until it is too late to turn to something else, as well as to open 
the way for their more fortunate comrades, that this recommendation 
of the Royal Commissioners has been made. It is, in fact, the grant- 
ing of a commission, or promise of employment, not for life, but for 
twenty years, and it is important to remember that it introduces the 
practice of compulsory retirement for the first time into the British 
Army. 

We anticipate that compulsory retirement at the rank of captain 
will, if adopted, have much wider application, and consequently 
affect the rate of promotion much more than any other of the present 
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proposals. At this moment there are in the Rifle Brigade more 
than fifteen captains who have upwards of twenty-one years’ service, 
and who consequently, if not promoted, will have to leave their 
regiments in four years’ time. With the Army of the future, they 
would all by this time have either retired altogether, or be upon 
half-pay. With other regiments probably the case would be found 
the same, and it will be a serious consideration, both for officers and 
their friends, when it comes to be understood that service in the 
army can only be reckoned upon as a profession for twenty years. 
It will be the duty of the military authorities to use every endeavour 
to mitigate the harshness with which a compulsory rule must operate 
upon its first introduction. Indeed, it would be a serious blot upon 
our military administration if we could only succeed in moving the 
wheels of promotion at all, by placing every year on the half-pay 
list a considerable number of officers in the very prime of life. 
With such a reserve of men trained, disciplined, and instructed in 
the military art, with the best ten years of their life before them, it 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory conclusion at once to relegate 
them to a life of hopeless indolence, and to create so large an addi- 
tional burden upon the State. 

It is satisfactory to find, from his evidence given before the Royal 
Commission, that the Duke of Cambridge is fully alive, both to the 
hardship upon the officers and the inconvenience to the country of a 
large addition to the half-pay list. He therefore proposes that the 
regimental paymasterships, together with appointments in the Control 
and Surveyor-General’s Departments, should be thrown open to 
officers compulsorily retired at the rank of captain, and that 
civilian offices connected with the army should be distributed 
more largely among this class. A certain number of them may 
we hope, if of proved ability and energy, be selected by the Home 
Secretary, with whom, should the Prisons Bill pass, will rest the 
appointments of governors of county gaols, and a somewhat larger 
number than at present will in all probability compete for the 
headships of the local constabulary. The principle of selection for 
zeal and efficiency once introduced amongst our officers, a healthy 
spirit of rivalry will spring up, and its effects be felt throughout the 
whole profession. In framing the new scheme it will be of the 
highest importance to bear this in mind, because we are for the first 
time proposing to subject our officers to one uniferm rule, whatever 
their previous character and conduct in their regiments may have 
been. Few inducements to exert themselves, equally in time of 
peace as in war, will be found more attractive than to place within 
their reach employments for which their previous habits and experi- 
ence should have prepared them, and which, if obtained at the middle 
period of life, will offer to them the means of honourable retirement. 
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We now come to the final recommendation of the Royal Commission, 
affecting the officers of less than twenty years’ service. It is pro- 
posed, following the analogy of the pensions offered to officers of the 
Royal Artillery, to offer lump sums amounting to about £100 for 
each year of service, to officers who will retire after eight and up to 
nineteen years’ service. Captains of not less than fifteen and not 
more than twenty years’ service may retire permanently from their 
regiments on the half-pay of their rank, subject to the condition 
that they be held liable to serve the Crown in the regular and 
auxiliary forces, if required to do so, until the age of forty-five. 

We are by no means convinced that the first part of this proposal 
will commend itself, either to the House of Commons or to the 
public. We must remember, in the first place, the character and 
class of men from whom in this country our officers are recruited. 
It may be learnt from the evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion that no material change in the social condition of candidates 
for commissions has taken place since the abolition of purchase. 
Why then should it be likely that the offer of smaller sums than 
men were wont to sacrifice voluntarily in buying their promotion, 
will be to them a sufficient inducement to retire? The fact is that 
money considerations have now very little influence over them, and 
‘the questions raised in the officers’ memorials, and in other forms, 
related rather to the sums they had themselves expended with the 
¢acit sanction of the State, and were not directed towards obtaining 
any further pecuniary benefit for themselves. There has never been 
any serious clamour for an increase of pay. On the other hand, 
looked upon from a tax-payer’s point of view, it does seem a most 
extravagant proposal to offer to every officer of eight years’ service 
and upwards, however wealthy and however certain under all circum- 
stances to retire, a lump sum of money, to which in no other service 
of the Crown would he be entitled. 

In order to secure possibly a few retirements, we are asked to 
sanction a payment which must be made to all. Many officers 
retire at present because they wish to settle down and marry, or 
because they dislike a long tour of service in India, or because they 
are independent and did not desire to serve more than a few years ; 
yet these would be strange reasons for making them a present out of 
the State purse. To really needy men the increase of £100 annually 
to the total sum they are to receive on retirement would probably 
operate as an inducement to remain. Nor must we forget that no 
plea can fairly be advanced, on the ground of the lowness of their 
pay while serving, to the benefit of this bonus on retiring; because, 
by the abolition of purchase, the pay of all officers has been 
increased (in the higher ranks very materially), by the interest 
saved upon sums formerly expended in the purchase of successive 
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steps. On the whole, we think it would be far better to trust to the 
ordinary causes of retirement, without having recourse to a new 
and costly system of bonuses ; and when men had passed the period 
during which they might have hoped to rise to the higher grades, 
then to retire them from their regiments with an adequate pension 
for life. 

The second proposal, dealing with officers of over fifteen years’ 
service, and offering them employment in the auxiliary forces up to 
forty-five years of age, together with the half-pay of their rank, 
seems to us both to meet a difficulty and to supply a want. It 
would give a retirement to captains who had no chance of promo- 
tion, and it would supply the auxiliary forces with some experienced 
officers versed in the traditions of the line. It would be, also, 
another practical step in carrying out that fusion of the military 
forces of the Crown, which was the great object of Lord Cardwell’s 
reforms. Already adjutants are appointed from the line for five years’ 
service with the auxiliary: forces, and the militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers of districts are placed under the command of colonels of 
the regular army. It would seem wise to carry this a step farther, 
and appoint captains (probably not more than two per regiment) to 
the militia from the linked battalions of the line with which they 
are associated. The system and discipline of the regular army 
would be reflected in the militia, whilst officers who might be 
unwilling to goon along tour of foreign service would have the 
opportunity of still serving, with their half-pay and militia pay 
secured to them, and a prospect of promotion beyond. 

We now come to the expense of the Royal Commission’s proposals, 
the aggregate amount of which alone we need specify. It is 
estimated by them that the adoption of their scheme will involve an 
annual charge of £500,000 for the first five years, and of £350,000 
afterwards. The excess in the first years is caused by the more 
liberal terms granted to captains who acquired that rank before the 
abolition of purchase, and the necessity for more numerous retire- 
ments in order to restore the normal rate of promotion. The pro- 
vision made in the estimates for the current year for non-effective 
charges, including honorary colonelcies, the unattached pay of 
general officers, the half-pay list, and the annual vote for the 
abolition of purchase, amounts to £920,000, and it will be necessary 
to add £500,000 to these estimates, in order to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. It must be admitted 
that with an army expenditure exceeding £15,000,000, it will be 
no easy task for the Secretary for War to ask the House of Commons 
to assent to this increase. On the other hand, we have to remember 
the undertaking of Lord Cardwell, that the same rate of promotion 
should after the abolition of purchase be maintained, and the para- 
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mount necessity, upon which the Royal Commissioners emphatically 
insist, of giving the country security that the higher posts of the 
army shall not be attained, except at an age when full physical and 
mental vigour may be expected. So confident are we that this 
cannot be secured without resorting to compulsory retirement, that 
we would sacrifice every additional weight in order to secure the 
introduction of that principle. For this reason, we are not in favour 
of saddling the country with the cost of those pecuniary bribes, 
which are to tempt officers after eight to fifteen years out of the 
service, and we venture to hope that the House of Commons will 
refuse its assent to so novel and widely extended a “ bonus” system. 

We would also again urge the increased necessity for relieving 
the half-pay list, if it is to be so largely recruited by compulsory 
retirement, by every means at the disposal of the War Office. 
Employment in the auxiliary forces for men of aptitude for drill and 
active habits, and employment in the civilian branches of our 
military administration for those whom the Duke of Cambridge 
maintains to be admirably fitted for it, ought in most, if not all, 
deserving cases to mitigate the hardships cf compulsory retirement. 
Lastly, we cannot too constantly urge, that should the House of 
Commons assent to this large expenditure, there ought to be a 
thorough understanding on the part of the military authorities, that 
they will carry out in good faith the other recommendations 
affecting promotion that were made by the Commission ; that they 
will give practical effect to the recommendation that staff appoint- 
ments should be distributed as widely as possible, and officers return 
to their regiments after a tour of duty on the staff; that the 
warrant of 1871, limiting the tenure of field-officers’ appointments to 
seven and five years’ tenure should be rigidly carried out, and this 
avenue of promotion to the higher grades never closed except under 
‘circumstances of paramount necessity, and then for the shortest 
possible time. If this undertaking be made and rigidly adhered to, 
we have good hope that the bulk of the proposals contained in this 
very able Report will commend themselves both to the House of 
Commons and the country. 

ArtnHur D, Hayter. 
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Tae Conference was closed. The ambassadors of the Powers all left 
Constantinople. Midhat Pasha, the minister to whose resistance the failure 
of the Conference was chiefly owing, has been suddenly thrust out of 
place, and banished from his country. The Sultan is announced to be 
threatened with that kind of ill-health from which no Sultan ever recovers. 
Prince Gortchakoff has issued a moderate and sensible circular, putting 
the very obvious question what the Powers intend to do next. The 
British Parliament has met, and the two parties are amid much confusion 
slowly settling down upon the issue that is definitely to divide them. 
Finally, the history of the part played by the government, during an excited 
and agitating recess, has been laid before the country in documents of the 
first authority. Such are the incidents of the month that is closing. The 
government announce no projects of internal legislation of any seriousness, 
und the omission is regarded by the public with natural indifference. It 
would argue that the vehement and intense feeling of the autumn was a 
mere flaming up of kindled straw, if the nation could think of anything 
else, so long as the state of Eastern affairs which engendered that extra- 
ordinary outburst of feeling, remains exactly what it was. There are 
plenty of domestic questions in store, but opinion is not yet ripe upon 
them ; and if it were ripe, the members of the present administration are 


not likely to wish to be trusted to undertake the settlement of them. In 
face of the tremendous disasters that are gathering over Europe, neither 
government nor nation will turn their eyes away from the scenes of 
desolation, oppression, intrigue, and dementedness, where the dreadful bolts 
are being forged. 


In November the instructions conveyed by Lord Derby to Lord Salisbury 
closed with the declaration that the Porte must be given to understand that 
‘Great Britain is resolved not to sanction misgovernment and oppression, and 
that if the Porte by obstinacy or apathy opposes the efforts which are now 
making to place the Ottoman Empire on a more secure basis, the responsi- 
bility of the consequences which may ensue will rest solely with the Sultan and 
his advisers." ‘‘It is in vain,” the instructions run, ‘“‘for the Porte to 
expect that the Powers will be satisfied with mere general assurances. . . . 
The Powers have a right to demand in the interest of the peace of Europe 
that they shall examine for themselves”’ the necessary measures of reform, 
and ‘that adequate security shall be provided for carrying these measures 
into operation.”” At the last sitting but one of the Conference in January, Lord 
Salisbury warned the Porte against the ‘‘ unparalleled attitude which some 
heedless advisers would persuade her to adopt;”’ pointed out that Europe 
will be convinced ‘that she can no longer relieve herself of the responsibility 
imposed upon her by the efforts she has made for the protection of Turkey ; ” 
and finally reproduced the emphatic words of his instructions about Great 
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Britain being resolved not to sanction either maladministration or oppres- 
sion. 

On the first evening of the session, Sir Stafford Northcote took up 
exactly the same position, that there is and remains imposed upon Europe 
a responsibility from which, in Lord Salisbury’s words, she can no longer 
relieve herself. The ministerial leader in the House of Commons described 
the paper constitution of the Ottoman Lafayette with the contempt which it 
deserved, and then proceeded to say that, though the government are not 
prepared to have recourse to coercion, yet they do desire ‘‘a common action ”’; 
and it is better both for the Christian population and everybody else con- 
cerned that this action and ‘‘ intervention’’ should be common to all the 
Powers. 

The government therefore recognises, and has recognised ever since the 
Conference was planned, that a rejection of the programme of the Powers, 
whatever shape it might ultimately assume, must involve further action and 
the exertion of further pressure upon the Porte. Yet Mr. Hardy, after 
reading Lord Salisbury’s words, and listening to Sir Statford Northcote’s 
words, proclaims (Feb. 16) with his ordinary loud emphasis that we should 
be wrong in every sense of the word if we were to endeavour to use 
material coercion against Turkey. Lord Salisbury himself in a very sensible 
passage (Feb. 8) begged us to pick to pieces in our own minds the idea of 
what we mean by coercion. ‘I know,” he said, ‘it means that your 
fleet may sail up the Bosphorus and ‘threaten Stamboul; but, suppose 
Turkey refuses, you can do nothing else. I do not suppose that military 
coercion, considering the extent of the Turkish Empire, would be a course 
which military strategists would recommend. A naval coercion would 
naturally be adopted, but suppose Turkey refuses—you might, indeed, 
dethrone the Ottoman dynasty, and that would be the signal for confusion 
and anarchy in every part of the Empire. You announce to all the 
Mahomedan population that the dynasty to which they have for hundreds 
of years been attached, and to which they are attached still, has been 
struck down by a Christian Power in the cause of Christians. The 
Mahomedan population being armed, and the Christian population being 
still unarmed, what would be the result but a frightful repetition of those 
terrible scenes of which we have heard so much ?” 

Then in what other way is Great Britain going to promote the common 
action and intervention which the Ministry have described as necessary ? 
In what other way is she going to take her share of those responsibilities, 
which Lord Salisbury declared to be imposed on all the Powers by the 
efforts made in the past for the protection of the Porte ? He proclaimed that 
responsibility as beginning with the rejection of the programme of the Con- 
ference, and everybody wants to know what contribution we are after all 
going to make towards the discharge of that new obligation. How is Great 
Britain going to demonstrate to the Turks that she is resolved, in Lord 
Derby’s words, not to sanction oppression and misgovernment? Has she 
formally broken off relations with the oppressive and misgoverning power ? 
Not at all, for M. Musurus is still in Carlton Terrace, and Sir Henry Elliott 
has only come home ‘‘to report upon the situation.” 
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Lord Salisbury stated to the Emperor of Germany that “ it was the full 
intention of her Majesty’s government to insist on the provision of adequate 
guarantees."’ He told Count Andrassy that the inability of the Turks to 
fulfil their various promises, ‘“‘and the grievous sufferings which had in 
consequence befallen the Christian population, had imposed upon Europe 
the duty of making every exertion to secure not only the enactment of 
reforms, but efficacious guarantees.” And everybody agrees that Lord 
Salisbury did insist to the best of his power. For there is this great dif- 
ference between Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury. The former thinks of 
nothing but the patching up of peace at any price; there is hardly a single 
word in any speech he has ever made that shows him to have in his mind 
ihe other side of the question, the better government of the provinces. 
Indeed, Lord Derby himself admits (Feb. 20) that the maintenance of peace 
is the first of the two objects in view. Lord Salisbury, on the contrary, 
feels that better government is the true centre of interest, and that no public 
peace is worth patching up, until something has been done to secure private 
peace to the people of the provinces, and done effectively. And he no doubt 
did insist on efficacious guarantees as strenuously as he could. But what 
has come of our insisting? And of our duty? Can it be that we have 
now really made ‘‘ every exertion”’ of which we are capable, by sending 
an able representative to sign half a score of protocols 

It is fair to admit that the statement of the case by Lord Salisbury is 
not one of which we have any right to complain. Lord Derby’s instrue- 
tions might perhaps have contained one or two stronger clauses, if they had 
been drawn by a more courageous and clear-sighted person. They are 
conceived in a very different vein from the earlier dispatches, so irretriev- 
ably discreditable to their writer, in which the Austrian Government was 
urged to send the miserable refugees from the Turkish provinces back into 
their country, at a time when Lord Derby’s own agents were telling him 
that they would very likely be murdered, as indeed they were. But, 
putting aside the vacillations of the spring, the purposeless and dangerous 
reticence of the government as to what they were doing, and the random 
speeches of the Prime Minister, the aim of the government—after the 
autumn demonstrations—seems to have been in the direction in which the 
nation wished to go, however weak their will in acting up to their demands. 

We cannot wonder that the chagrin and confusion of the pro-Turkish 
party at the language of the government have been intense. They see as 
clearly as their neighbours that such expressions as those we have quoted 
are too strong for what has been done. Their government have either said 
too much, or else what they have done has not been enough. They find 
that their friends in power think no better of Turkish administration than 
Mr. Gladstone thinks of it. They discover that even in May last, months 
before the Premier’s vapouring—which it now appears was no more than a 
casual bit of the common form of Spread-Eagleism and Rule Britannia— 
about England being ready for as many campaigns as anybody liked, the 
really responsible minister had made up his mind, and had told the Turks 
that England would not draw the sword for them again. They listen with 
disgust to Lord Derby’s assertion (Feb. 8) that there is no shadow of a 
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promise in the Treaty in 1856 to make non-observance of that Treaty by 
other powers a casus belli ; and that, as far as that Treaty goes, we are in 
no sense bound by any promise to fight for Turkey. The high cant and 
the irascible bustle of the ministerial journals as to Russian intrigue having 
been the sole secret of the risings in the provinces, are brought to utter 
foolishness by Lord Salisbury’s plain avowal that it is neither intrigue 
nor ethnological sentiment nor relationship of tongues that is at the 
bottom of the insurrections, but ‘‘ the profound misgovernment under 
which the inhabitants have suffered.’ As the Duke of Argyll put it in the 
House of Lords (Feb. 20), what would be said of a physicist who, 
knowing that there was a full and sufficient cause for certain results, 
should proceed to look out for other causes which he did not know to 
exist, and to disregard those ascertained causes which were suflicient 
for all his purposes? Then again, what becomes of all the virtuous in- 
dignation against the presumptuousness of trying to prevent the Turk from 
doing what he likes with his own, against dictation to him, against 
meddling with his management of what belongs to him as rightfully as 
Yorkshire belongs to England—what becomes of all this, when we find not 
Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Lowe, but again Lord Salisbury himself urging, 
first, the necessity of devising some restraint on the abuse of power by the 
provincial governors, and second, ‘the hopelessness of finding any [restraint] 
that is not external to the Turkish government,” and the consequent propriety 
of interference by the Powers in the appointment of the provincial 
Governor-General ? 

Yet in spite of the check that has been put upon it by the government, 
the Turkish party shows by its attitude in the House of Commons, and by 
the cheers with which it greets every casual word of respect about Turkey, 
that its ignorant zeal for the government of organized rapine, of system- 
atised injustice, of constant oppression diversified by periodical massacre, 
is as hot as it ever was. This perverse passion for iniquity is one of the 
moral puzzles of the world. Who did not wonder at it a few years ago, 
when men who are incapable of a harshness on their own estates at home 
here, were found ready even to subscribe money to enable people to go on 
flogging women and branding and maiming men and selling children in the 
rice swamps and cotton plantations of the Southern States? And now 
again we have the same type of men who sympathised with the “ chivalry ” 
of the South, crowding to Stafford House with handfuls of money for 
government by Bashi-Bazouks. We can understand, though we do not 
share, the position of those who urge that though the Turkish government 
is bad, yet the evils of meddling with it would be still worse. That is 
a really political position, and may be defended. But from this acquiescence 
to the enthusiasm of people like Mr. Butler Johnstone, for instance, is a long 
step. Enthusiasm for a government that unites every shortcoming, every 
execrable vice, every damning sin, that a government can be stained with ! 
And enthusiasm with no better base than that Turks have such fine 
manners, such personal dignity, such high gravity ! 


To resume, then, the Conference is seen to have settled nothing. It has 
only ended in distinct and authoritative statement of what is to be settled. 
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Lord Derby thinks (Feb. 8) that it has done something for peace. Those 
who watch Prince Bismarck’s famous yellow sheet, and observe the attitude 
of the German press, may perhaps think that in raking the ever-smoulder- 
ing fire of German suspicion towards France, the Conference has been 
terribly mischievous. This revival of what is a worse kind of standing 
peril to Kurope than the Eastern Question, we cannot yet measure. But 
turning to the Eastern Question itself, how is the situation in the Turkish 
provinces improved? Anybody who will turn to the second of the two 
Blue-books will see ample evidence of the parody of justice which is thought 
good enough for the subject race, even at the moment when the Plenipoten- 
tiaries. were sitting at Constantinople, and under the very eyes of the English 
agents.' Horse and cattle lifting, and the quartering of all soldiers and 
officials on the villagers without payment, still continue. Knowing that the 
Christians are without their arms, the Circassians are prowling about the 
country, and most of the villages that are happy enough to be able to afford 
it, actually hire a couple of these brigands to defend them. In the Boyadjik 
district Consul Reade, writing on the first day of this year, found tax- 
gatherers and tax-farmers ‘collecting the taxes and tithes in the most. 
arbitrary and cruel manner from the villagers,” though these unfortunate 
wretches have in the late disasters lost almost everything, and are not only 
unable to pay their arrears, but are scarcely able to maintain themselves and 
what remains of their families. And so forth—all the reckless disorder and 
cruelty of oriental government, with enmity and race-contempt superadded. 
The case of the Asiatic provinces is as bad. The necessity of providing for 
the military forces that are on foot is urgent and increasing. With this 
necessity grows the necessity of more and more merciless exactions. In 
Midhat the friends of Turkey thought that at last a ruler was found, fit to 
grapple with this seething anarchy. Sir Henry Elliott described his 
appointment in December as of very great importance. Midhat was ‘ the 
most energetic of the Turkish statesmen,” ‘‘ the hope of the Mussulman 
reformers.’ Within two months the energetic statesman found himself by 
a caprice of the Palace an exile at Naples, and the hopes of reform are as 
good as in the bowels of Vesuvius. 

What were the points at which the Turkish representatives found their 
dignity and honour so keenly touched, that rather than concede them, they 
preferred to face the enormous peril of helpless isolation? The securities 
demanded were four. 1. The appointment of a Governor-General for a 
term of five years ; the Powers to have a veto. 2. An International Com- 
mission of Supervision. 38. Local control over the collection and assessment 
of direct taxes. 4. The admission of Christians to militia and police, im 
proportion to their numbers. Without the third of these, the Christian, 
says Lord Salisbury, will remain liable to the extortions of the tax-gatherer 
in time of peace ; without the fourth, he will run the risk of massacre ia 
time of trouble. The importance of the first point, and the point which the 
Porte most strenuously resisted, is explained in Lord Salisbury’s admirably 
full and instructive dispatch of Jan. 4, 1877 (No. 2, p. 212). Unless, he 
says, the Vali or Governor-General be appointed for a fixed term, and be 
(1) See Blue-book, No. 2, pp. 61, 78, 79, 170, 173, 178, 208, 209, 278. 
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irremovable except on proof of misconduct, there will scarcely be any hope 
of rescuing the provinces from oppression. ‘ For the present, at least, the 
government must be personal, if there is to be any government at all; and 
on the ability and honesty of the Governor the happiness of the people 
must depend. Unfortunately, the Turkish system which has prevailed of 
late years is rather calculated to exclude these qualities than to secure 
them. A capable man will sometimes be appointed in emergencies ; but as 
an ordinary rule favouritism and corruption determine the exercise of patron- 
age. The caprice, however, to which he is subject during the tenure of 
his office is far more noxious than the motives to which he owes it. He 
knows that it is at the mercy of an intrigue, and that if he inspires in the 
course of his administration any enmity sufficiently strong to elicit the offer 
of alarger bribe to procure his removal than he can pay to avert it, 
his removal is a certainty. The last thing, therefore, of which he 
thinks is an attack upon exactions or oppressions in which rich men 
are interested. He prefers to take a moderate share of the profits, for the 
purpose of recouping himself for the bribes he has already been made to 
pay: Unless this abuse can be arrested, all plans for improving the 
government of these provinces will fail.” Lord Salisbury then makes the 
decisive remark, that these abuses can only be arrested by some restraint, 
and that to find any such restraint within the Turkish government is 
‘* hopeless.” 

In this Lord Salisbury is only accepting the conclusions that have been 
come to by men who have known the Turkish provinces, and watched them 
closely for many years. Nothing more instructive in the two Blue-books 
can be found, from this point of view, than the reports of Mr. Holmes. He 
knows the whole ground thoroughly, and his verdict against local autonomy 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina is very strongly put. ‘The idea, he says, is 
founded on a complete ignorance of the social condition of the people. 
The orthodox population are composed principally of farm-labourers, the 
Catholics the same, and the Turks are mostly the proprietors of the soil. 
He describes the common idea of the Christians being ahead of the Mussul- 
mans in education, wealth, and civilisation as entirely false ; if there be any 
difference, it is in favour of the Mussulmans (Blue-book, i. 5). Would 
the Christian population be much better off under more extended powers to 
their own community? He thinks the past experience of local councils 
decisive. They are composed of “the most influential, but fanatic, ignorant, 
and corrupt of the Mussulman population, and of the most insignificant and 
abject of the Christian. If the Christians were even in the proportion of 
three to one, the Mahomedan minority would still have its own way. 
The more enlightened of the Christians, the so-called merchants, with 
hardly the capital, and not the intelligence and education, of a small 
shopkeeper in an English village, have not the courage to sit in a 
council in which they know they would have no influence, and dread being 
molested and injured in their affairs if they spoke a word in opposition 
to their Moslem colleagues, and, even if they did accept this position, they 
would, as they have always done, cringe to them, and eagerly receive the 
small share of the peculation and favour which might be accorded in reward 
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for their subservience. There is no hope for reform or progress in the 
idea of increased local self-government, because neither native Christians 
nor Turks have the least aptitude or capacity for it. The idea of the 
Mussulman is simply complete domination over the Ciristian ; that of the 
Christian seems to be, that it is useless to attempt to avoid this domination ; 
and, consequently, it is usually secon that every Christian admitted to the 
smallest share of power becomes as oppressive, or even more so, than the 
Turk, and eagerly uses his position in the same way—to make the most he 
can out of the temporary chance afforded to him.” 

Consul Holmes, then, gives the reasons for Lord Salisbury’s conclusion, 
which he shares, that the only hope is in the appointment of a Viceroy 
chosen with the consent of the Powers, and with a tenure of office guaran- 
teed for at least six years (i. 310). If anything is clear it is this, that 
reform will depend upon competent, vigorous, and stable governors. And 
if anything is clearer than this, it is that the Porte has no intention of 
appointing governors of this kind and on these terms. The Porte does not 
know what is meant by good government. If we may judge from the 
cynical memorandum on the Bulgarian outrages, which Safvet read to the 
Conference, and for which he was tartly rebuked by Lord Salisbury, the 
Porte has no desire for good government, and no dislike of bad and cruel 
misgovernment. How can it have? It has not the moral and social ideas 
by which such likes and dislikes are engendered. 

Yet we find Lord Derby now at the eleventh hour using such language 
as this (House of Lords, Feb. 20) :—** It cannot be said that no improve- 
ment in Turkish administration will result from the Conference. Changes 
and improvements in the administration cannot be made in a day, nor can 
it be said because the particular scheme recommended by the Conference 
has not been adopted, and because the desired guarantees have not been 
conceded by the Porte, that the Turkish government have rejected all 
internal reforms.” But Lord Salisbury tells us that without guarantees 
exacted from without reform is ‘ hopeless.’ And yet we know that such 
guarantees Turkey has just defied the Powers to impose. If Lord Salisbury 
is right, surely such talk as Lord Derby’s is more futile than anything 
recorded of Dr. Pangloss. 


Nobody, however, is deluded by Lord Derby's numb and edgeless kind 
of faith in possibilities that are not possible. ‘* The refusal of the Turks,” 
says Lord Salisbury (Feb. 20), ‘is a mystery, for the infatuation of that 
course seems so tremendous.” Mark another illustration of the infatuation 
of the Turk. Midhat Pasha was dismissed, apparently for resenting the 
appropriation of half a million of money by the arbitrary will of the strictly 
constitutional despot. ‘To Midhat Pasha has sueceeded Kdhem Pasha. 
An all-important object of the Porte for the moment is to conelude peace 
with Servia. ‘The Porte presses for the right to send a resident agent to 
Belgrade, as emblem and custodian of the government at Constantinople. 
This is pronounced by even those most friendly to the Turk to be a mere 
piece of hollow vanity. Yet rather than forego it, Kdhem Pasha has been 
running the risk of being caught by Russia a week or so hence, still in a 
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state of war with Servia, That people so devoid of all political sense as 
this should stand guard over the elements of European conflagration is as 
dreadful to see, as children romping with torches in a store of gunpowder. 
People are fond of talking about the shrewdness, the sagacity, the long- 
headedness of the ministers of the Porte. But what does Lord Salisbury 
say? That it is vain to teach them common sense; that tho only real 
and living force in the country are men whose ‘ignorance of European 
affairs and all that statesmanship implies, and of the political cireumstances 
and prospects of their own country, is absolute and complete.”’ 

And these people are now left to their own devices. ‘This is the aggra- 
vation of the position which has been brought about by the nugatory issue 
of the Conference. The Turks have defied Europe to do its worst, and up 
to this moment the worst is nothing. Why should they amend their 
government ? Who is to make them? A certain deference for English 
counsels, when administered by such a man as Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, 
and of some small degree even when administered by Sir Henry Elliott, 
must now be at an end, when it is unmistakably seen that Mngland will do 
nothing to save their Empire, even if she does nothing to hasten its ruin. 
Lord Salisbury avows (Feb. 20) that he had “a very strong belief that the 

Jonference would fail when he left England.” In that case, with all 
respect for Lord Salisbury’s motives, we cannot help thinking that to under- 
take such a mission, in that expectation, and on such terms—without 
having in his hands the only weapon that could make suecess even probable 
—-was a serious and fatal mistake. It is believed that the aim of the 
government at the present moment is to persuade Russia to hold back for 
a year, so as to give Turkey the chance which Midhat Pasha claimed for 
it. How far such a delay, and the continuation of the present military 
and material strain, are likely to suit the interests of Russia, we cannot know 
for certain, but we can perhaps guess. For Russia to hold back for a year 
will seem very like withdrawal from the struggle. The situation in the 
Turkish provinces will certainly not mend. Midhat’s foresight, hope- 
fulness, and confidence on this subject, may be measured at their proper 
value, when we reflect what has become of Midhat himself. 

Then the end of the proposed year of grace will come—a year which Lord 
Derby may call peace, but which to the commerce of Kurope will be almost 
as hurtful as any war that could be waged. One of two things will follow. 
Kither Russia will make war on Turkey, or she will not. [If she does not 
make war the Turk will enjoy a freedom from tutelage such as he has not 
known within the memory of man. We are all aware what that means for 
the Turk’s subjects. Their last state will be a hundredfold worse than their 
first. If Russia makes war on the Turk, a year hence, or next month, 
what then? Our malignants no doubt buoy themselves up in the strong 
hope that the sight of Russian victories over the power who scarcely more 
than a score of years ago was our ally, will gradually stir up the old anti- 
Russian feeling, and draw us into the conflict, with Austria for an ally. 
The most paltry skirmish in which a Turkish troop gets worsted, will be 
an excuse for a rancorous shrick about Constantinople and the Will of 
Peter the Great. We shall hear of uncasy movements on the Persian fron- 
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tier of the Turkish dominions, and every whisper of this kind will be an 
oceasion for senseless clamour about Herat, Cabul, and the North-west 
Frontier. Each of the inevitable harshnesses of war will be magnified, 
falsified, exaggerated, and distorted, to an ever sounding chorus of Poland 
and Siberia, knouts, dungeons, and labour in the mines. 

But it needs no more knowledge of the feeling of the nation than 
anybody may get by consulting any shrewd party agent and organizer 
on either side, to satisfy ourselves that this pestilent industry will be 
futile. There will be some uneasiness at the Russian advance ; that is 
certain, and is no more than natural. But the people of sense and 
influence will be divided as they are now into two camps. One portion 
of them will regret, as the Duke of Argyll we presume will regret, that 
we did not join Russia in coercion, so as to earn a right to an equal voice 
with Russia in the final settlement of the question, whether partition or 
something short of that. The other portion are those who maintain that 
this question of the Turkish Provinces does not concern our real interests 
in any part of the world; that we do not know enough about the con- 
ditions to interfere wisely, and that we have not interfered wisely even so 
far; and that it is for Russia and Austria to settle the matter between 
them. From which of these two great bodies of people strongly interested 
and feeling strongly, is a contingent to be supplied to the small party who 
would have us go to war against Russia ? 

If there were no Indian Empire there would be something to be said for 
the course which the commercial world favours, of washing our hands of 
the matter. But being a great oriental power, we cannot help being an 
active western power too. Then why not accept the position frankly and 
energetically ? Why drift from intervention to non-intervention, and then 
back again in an impotent and demoralising game of see-saw, one year 
after another? There has never been a more mischievous piece of fatalism 
in history than the fixed idea of so many English politicians that England 
and Russia must one day come into collision. You hear people talk of 
such a collision as if they were as helpless believers in inexorable destiny 
as the very Mussulmans themselves. Yet in a general way everybody would 
admit that it is the very province and business of statesmanship to forestal 
collisions, and cheat the destiny that only looks inexorable because men 
lack courage and nerve to grapple with the conditions, and skill to shape a 
better destiny. There is no reason whatever why Great Britain should not 
come to terms with Russia not only about the Eastern Question, but about 
Central Asia, though for ourselves we venture to doubt whether those terms 
will ever be final until the Russian and the British territories are conter- 
minous. Meanwhile, what would best satisfy the nation would be to see 
the government continuing to act very much in the spirit of Lord Salisbury’s 
(not Lord Derby's) policy; maintaining not only the European concert in 
a general way, but particular co-operation with Russia, at least until the 
Porte has been brought to its senses, and has consented to three, at 
any rate, of the conditions of the irreducible minimum of the Conference ; 
and finally not shrinking, if the need arises, from sending the fleet to Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Courtney, the new member for Liskeard, pressed for a 
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formal renunciation on the part of our government of the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1856. Let us, he says, give notice to France and Austria that we shall 
no longer be bound to go to war at the call of one or both of those 
powers. To take such a step as this would no doubt be almost as effective 
a means as the dispatch of the fleet, for awakening the Porte to the sincerity 
and firmness of our avowed resolution to leave it to its fate. There are 
some serious inconveniences about the course urged by Mr. Courtney. But 
it is not clear that they are not far less serious than the dangers which that 
course might do something to avert. 


February 23, 1877. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. By Dr. A. Kuenen. Translated by the 
Rev. A. Mitroy. Longmans. 


A representative work of the Leyden or most advanced school of Dutch 
biblical criticism. 


Church and State: their [elations historically developed. By Hetyricu 
GerrckEeN. Translated and edited, with the assistance of the author, 
by Epwarp Farrrax Taytor. 2 vols. Longmans. 


An historical survey of the relations of civil and ecclesiastical authority 
from the days of the Egyptian hierarchy to the present time ; composed 
with a constant reference to the recent Prussian legislation, which the 
author, though strongly anti-sacerdotal in feeling, regards as a transgression 
of the legitimate province of the State. 


The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, considered 
principally with reference to the influence of Church Organization 
on the spread of Christianity. By Ronerr Barciray. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


The recently deceased author was a member of the Society of Friends. 
It was his aim to describe the religious societies of the Commonwealth, as 
far as possible, in the words of their own members, and from this basis to 
pursue the inquiry “‘ how far the schemes of Church organization described 
have attained their real object.” 


A System of Political Economy. By Joux Lancetot SHADWELL. 
Triibner & Co. 


Principally designed to advocate a revision of the received theories of 
Value and Wages, which innovation the writer ‘‘ has thought would be 
more likely to receive attention, if worked into a system of political 
economy.” 
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The Life of Sir William ‘Fairbairn, Bart., partly written by Himself. 
Edited and completed by Wuni1am Potr, F.R.S. Longmans. 


Designed by the autobiographer ‘‘ for the benefit of those who have to 
encounter similar difficulties in life,” and supplemented by the editor with 


copious technical details, and a discussion of the relations of civil and 
mechanical engineering. 


Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Violinists. By Dr. T. L. 
Purrson. Bentley. 
From Corelli (1633) to the present time. 


Across Africa. By Verney Lovetrr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L. Daldy, 
Isbister & Co. 
The adequate record of a great exploit. 


. The Country of Balochistan: its Geography, Topography, Ethnology, and 
History. By A. W. Hueues, F.R.G.S. Bell and Sons. 
A full but condensed account, equally from the soldier and the states- 
man’s point of view, of this important outwork of our Indian empire. 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By Mrs. Gururie, Author of ‘“ Through 
Russia.” Hurst and Blackett. 


The fort is Belgaum, in the South Mahratta country. 


Herzegovina and the Late Uprising; the Causes of the Latter and the 
Remedies. By W. R. Stmuman. Longmans. 


Notes and observations of a newspaper correspondent, ‘‘ published to 
place in a clearer light certain motives and causes for the Herzegovinian 
insurrection not generally accepted by, or visible to, the general public.” 
An argument, that is, for its spontaneous and genuinely national character. 


A Winter in the City of Pleasure: or, Life on the Lower Danube. By 
Frorence K, Bercer. Bentley. 
Sketches of society in Bucharest. 


The City of Sunshine. A Novel. By AtexanperR ALuarpyce. 38 vols. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Turns principally on the conflict between the ancient religion of India 
and the Theism of the Brahmo Somaj; but also replete with details 
respecting social matters, English administration, and in general quidquid 
agunt homines in Lower Bengal. 


The Epic of Hades. Books I. and Ill. By the Author of * Songs of 
Two Worlds.” King & Co. 


Completes the original plan of the poem by the introduction of the 
shades in Tartarus and Elysium. 
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Essai sur le Ministere de Turgot. Par P. Fonctn. Germer Bailliére; 
Barthés and Lowell, 


A work of great labour and research, inspired by the conviction that 
Turgot impersonates the spirit of the eighteenth century at its best. 


Les Cours et les Chancelleries: Impressions et Souvenirs. Par E. Leovucon 
Lepvc. Dentu: Barthés and Lowell. 


Anecdotical sketches of the statesmen and diplomatists of the last thirty 
years. 


Le Cardinal du Perron: étude historique et critique. Par M. VAbbé P. 
Feret. Didier; Barthés and Lowell. 
An apologetic biography, principally treating of Du Perron as a contro- 
versialist. 


L'Empereur Titus. Par Lucren Dovuste. Sandoz et Fischbacher ; Barthes 
and Lowell. 
‘‘Dans la vie de l’empereur Titus, nous nous proposons de démasquer u 
hypocrite.” : 


Les Principautés Franques du Levant. Par G. Scutumpercer. Leroux ; 
Barthés and Lowell. 

Principally founded on numismatic researches. The writer’s investiga- 
tions tend to show that the Latin colonies established by the Crusaders in 
the Levant speedily became commercial communities, instead of outposts 
of aggressive Christianity. 


Etudes sur quelques parties des syllabaires cunéiformes. Par Francois Lenor- 
MANT. Maisonneuve; Barthés and Lowell. 


The author, starting from the postulate of the Turanian character of the 
Accadian inscriptions, seeks to deduce the corollary of the aflinity of the 
language with the Altaic group. 


Le Mal et le Bien. Par Kueixe Lonpun. I. L’Antiquité. Palme; 
Barthés and Lowell. 
‘¢ La société moderne se fait de Dieu la méme idée que l’antiquiteé ; elle 
deviendra semblable 4 la société paienne, et aura la méme fin: telle est la 
pensée de ce livre.” 


Les Ecoles Publiques en France et en Angleterre: Construction et Installa- 
tion. Par Féitrx Narsovx. Morel; Barthés and Lowell. 
Treats of everything essential to scholastic arrangements from a con- 


structive point of view. The English methods are minutely compared with 
the French. 
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Venise, histoire, art, industrie: la Ville, la Vie. Par Cuartes Yrrarte. 
Rothschild ; Barthés and Lowell. 


A comprehensive and magnificently illustrated work ; still in course of 
publication. 


De Paris a Guatémala: Notes de Voyages au Centre-Amérique. 1866—1875. 
Par J. Larerridre. Garnier ; Barthes and Lowell. 


A mass of varied information respecting the republics of Central America, 
especially San Salvador. 


Abélard : drame inédit. Par Cuartes pe Rimusat. Public avee une preface 
et des notes par Pau pe Riéimusat. Levy; Barthes and Lowell. 


A dramatic representation, in prose, on the model of Shakespeare's and 
Goethe’s historical plays, of the mediwval revolt against dogmatic authority 
represented by Ab¢clard. 


Denkwiirdigheiten des Staatskanzlers Firsten von  HArDENBERG. 
Herausgegeben von Leovpotp von Ranke. 4 Bde. Duncker and 
Humblot. Williams and Norgate. 


The bequest of Prince von Hardenberg, sealed up for fifty years after his 
death. Two of the volumes contain his autobiography during the years 
1805—1807 ; the other two an historical introduction and a continuation to 
the year 1813, prepared by Ranke with the assistance of the minister's 
papers, which are to be published in an appendix. 


Deutsche Briefe iter Englische Erziehung (1876). Von Dr. L. Wrese. 
Wiegandt and Grieben. Williams and Norgate. 
A pendant to the author's well-known letters on the same subject, 
indicating the progress effected since 1850. ‘Treats principally of public 
school education, but no department of the subject is unnoticed. 


Keisen in Bosnien und des Hertzegowina. Von Dr. Otto Blau. 
Williams and Norgate. 


Reimer. 


Topography and botany, with a statistical appendix especially relating to 
the Roman Catholic population. 


Bilder aus Oberigypten, der Wiisti und dem Iothen Meere. Von. C. B. 
Kuunzincer. Levy and Miller. Williams and Norgate. 


The fruit of nine years’ close observation of manners and customs during 
a residence as physician at Cosseir. 








